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Thirty years ago it was 
the opinion of some Republican leaders 
that there was still one more President 
in the Bloody Shirt. Mr. Taft, to-day, 
seems to believe that there is still one 
more President in the protective tariff. 
Forecasts from Washington indicate 
that the tariff is to be probably the most 
important feature Mr 
It is not to be called 
protection, mind you; 


of Taft's cam 


paign platform. 
it ‘s Republican 
tariff revision as opposed to Democratic 
free trade. But there is 


an extraordi 


nary resemblance between the blessings 
tariff 


those that have always emanated from 


that will flow from revision and 


high protection. - There is an equally 


striking resemblance between the dan 


gers that will follow the rejection of tar 


iff revision and those that would have 


followed the abandonment of high pro- 


tection, say, fifteen years ago. Business 


depression will come, of course, and 


long periods of uncertainty for the man 


ufacturer and “loss of employment to 
thousands of workingmen.” How the 
fond memories of Harrison's and M« 


Kinley’s days rise at the familiar words! 
Only many things have happened during 


these years. Among other things thou- 


sands of business men have learned that 


the protective tariff is not incompati 


ble with five years of almost continuous 


business depression, and incidents like 


the Lawrence strike have revealed to 
tens of thousands of workingmen the 
beneficent effect of the tariff on their 
wages and their standard of living. 





Regarding the bills amendatory of the 
Anti-Trust act which the Stanley inves 
tigating committee is soon to introduce 


in the House, it is to be said that they 


are obviously meant as a future pro- 
gramme, and not for present enact- 
ment. There is no likelihood tlat they 


will be even reported this session. They 


will stand over as unfinished business 


that may never be finished. In the form 
in which they are published, apparently 


by authority, they offer the usual] mix- 





ture of good and bad, the useful and the 


fantastic. Some-of the ideas which they 
contain have already 
If 


the 


met with general 


approval a plan can be devised to 


prevent mischiefs of interlocking 


directorates, whereby production and 


transportation are brought harmfully 


under a single control, the country will 


not fail to applaud it. And the readier 
access to the courts of those who have 
been individually injured by monop 
opies, or combinations in restraint of 
trade—without waiting, as now, for the 


Department of Justice to begin proceed 


which there 


More 


can 
ill 


to define 


ings—is something to 
be 


be 


no strong objection doubt w 


felt concerning the attempt 


“reasonable” by statute. And the fixing 


of 30 per cent. of the total production of 


any commodity as the point beyond 


which any corporation cannot go with- 


out being held, ipso facto, a monopoly, 


is merely to embark upon a sea of 


un 


certainties. It is a marked drop from 
Mr. Bryan's famous 51 per cent. Either 
one would simply be an effort to treat 
as fixed what is always and necessarily 
fluctuating. It would be like the old New 
England deed which ran the north line 
to that precise point—-a cow in Deacon 
Smith's pasture 

If Congress adjourns, as now planned, 
by August 10, it will have carried its long 


sessien somewhat beyond the average of 


Presidential since the Civil War. 


The 


years 


earliest adjournment in the 8 


serike 


was in 1904, on April 28; the latest was 


In 


uncertainty 


hen 


the 


in 1888, on October 20. years 


th been about 


re has 


result of the election, Congress irs 


appe 
making 


to have held on ith a view to 


capital on one side, or venting it ¢« 


pre 


ther, by belated legislation; 
field 


well 


in vears when everything in the 


of national politics seemed pretty 


taken rather 
In the Grant-Greele the 


Mck 


settled, it has a early ré 


cess Gartield 


Hanco 


years, i 


k, and the two inley-Bryan 


t closed its work in June; in 


1864, when the revolt against Lincoln 
was at its height, as in 1868, when the 
Republicans picked up the Democratic 


Democrats the 


he 


Republican Chase, 


Grant and t ignored 


and in 1884, when the 


Mugwump movement was afoot, it de- 
layed till July. In 1876, when Tilden 
ran against Hayes, and in 1892, when 


The Nation 


Harrison, with a dissatisfied party, was 
facing Cleveland, with a group of tral 
tors in his retinue, adjournment came in 
Finally, 1908, when Roose 


August. in 


velt had the Republican party securely 
cinched” to Taft, and Bryan had tied 
the Democrats to himself, Congress shut 
up shop on the 30th of May 
Two of the country’s greatest al 
had of 


Oyster Bay last Monday. 


high debate at 


The 


ists five hours 


Colonel 


and Boss Flinn discussed earnestly the 
moral questions involved in a _ joint 
electoral ticket in Pennsylvania. It was 
the Angelic Doctor against the Irrefrag 
able Doctor. Needless to say, the | 
fragable Flinn came out triumphal 
The Angelic Doctor did not, indeed ) 
fess defeat He merely said that 
final decision was put off Everything 
is to be left to the Ecumenical Coun 
soon to meet in Chicago As a loyal so! 
of the Third Party, the Colonel will 

mit to its decisions. He has repeated 
declared, to be sure, that the plan 
have Taft and Roosevelt electors o 
same ticket in Pennsylvania, or a1 
where else, is morally repugnant, an 
that he would “never onsent to 
promise on that subject But that a 
before he had risen to the height 
Flinn’s great argument That eminent 
reasoner on righteousness and judgment 
to come left Oyster Bay in a lLighly 
complacent mood, He quietly told the 
reporters that he found Mr. Roosevelt 
have “no fixed idea” on the matter they 
had been discussing. It was simply an 
other demonstration that, in the bright 
lexicon of Oyster Bay, “under ho 
cumstances means as oon as 
nient 

The spirit of self-effacement now 
earnate at Oyster Bay will meditate wit! 
1 great deal of sympathy the third-par 
ty call to the people of Wisconsin, ] 
at Milwaukee on Monday. Never a 
meek sorrow more judiciously blend 
vith mild anger 

Associated with this movement ar 
the Progressives of the ountr 
of Wisconsin In epite of an agres 
on principles, a clash of personality has 
it Wisconsin off from an onward and 
upward movement which was born on her 
soil and nurtured by her legislation To 
give to the voters of Wisconsin equal 
suffrage with the voters of other States 








i i sta 

, ren 

i Prog f 
Pha sonal al itions one La 

Fy ild hold him back from t 
Grea i omething the Colonel 
nne le nd Why should there 
iil ‘ p narity The Col 
nd lool out upon 
t! if . and ponders and 

ind innot understand 
Rey t MeCall’s announcement 
tha ot seek reélection from his 
Massa ‘ district this year is inter 
estit t ways than one It is 
coupled wit in intimation that he is to 
stand for another office either that of 
Gover! or United States Senator. That 
M McCall eminently fit for either, 
and that particularly in the Senate he 
would both find scope for his powers and 
heighten the prestige of his State, is no 
where ously questioned. A student, 
a forcibl peaker, and, more than all, 
aman of independent judgment and the 


courag of is Samuel Ww. 


convictions, 


MeCall ould be a successor to Senator 
Cran hoe could not rival that gentle 
man in the traits that have given him 
his fame, but would, far better than he, 
live up to the old Massachusetts tradi- 
tion of intellectual force, readiness and 
weight in debate, and statesmanlike 
qualit As a Representative, Mr. Me- 
Call has been singularly fortunate in 
the loya of his constituents. They 
hay been ell pieased to elect a man, 
term after term. who would, in Burke's 
phra represent tleir real interests, 
not merely their passing opinions. The 
more bitterly he was attacked, the more 
faithfully have they stood by him Two 
or thr times the attempt was made to 
defeat him on the ground that he had 
dared to criticise Roosevelt, but his ma 
jorit ere larger than ever. The Cam 
bridg district did not take kindly to 
the doctrine of lése majesté. Even in the 
get il Republican slump of 1910, when 
(i b* arried the district, the con 
fider f tl voters in Mr. McCall was 
unshaket 

One fine thing about the launching of 
the anti-Murphy Empire State Demo: 
a last eek ia the very fact that it 
as done We mean, done just now. So 
mar mes these impulses against the 
boss ive evaporated in the July heat 
The customary way has been, after such 


‘Lhe 


a disgusting exhibition as Murphy made 


Nation 


at Baltimore, to exclaim for a few days 
ind to indulge in verbal protests, and 
then let the whole thing die out in 
tered complaints, while the people 

ho ought to be stirring go away for 
two months Often has the message 
me to independent Democrats: “With 


uv leart and soul, but just sailing for 
Europe O1 There ought to be a vig- 
orous movement and a strong organiza 
tior When I get back from my sal- 

on-fishing trip, I hope to find the good 
work well along But this year the 
men have stuck to it and started the 
fight Senator Roosevelt and Mr. Os- 
borne, with other well-known Demo- 


crats from the interior of the State, met 


with representatives of the Democrats 


New York 
endure the stupid and corrupt domina- 


of city who cannot longer 


tion of the party by Murphy, and pledg- 


ed themselves to do everything within 


their power to help the New York De- 


mocracy to free itself from “the leader- 


ship and control of Mr. Charles F, Mur- 


phy and the men whose instrument 


he is.” 


The criticisms levelled at New York’s 


Police Department by foreign opinion in 


connection with the Rosenthal murder 


need to be largely discounted. It is 


the international game of turn- 
The 


part of 


about. world laughed at the Lon- 


don police at the time of the siege of 


Sidney Street, and more recently deplor- 
ed the inefficiency of the Paris police in 


dealing with the so-called motor-car 


bandits. But when all is said and done, 


there remains a very solid element of 


truth in the charges flung at us from 


across the sea. The police organizations 


capitals be at 


inefficient, 


may 


but 


in the European 


times stupid and they 


have never been accused of actual co- 


operation with outlaws and criminals. 


The fact that it should be found 


eall 


mere 


necessary to in the services of a 


private detective agency in dealing with 


a crime that has stirred public opinion 
as nothing else has done for years, is a 


sufficient indication of what the pub 


lic distrust in the Police Department's 


attitude towards this particular crime. 


The resignation of Judge C. H. Han- 
ford of Seattle is clearly a gain for the 
honor of the Federal bench. In the 
manner of Hanford'’s going there is 


ground oth for serious reflection and 


‘tor 
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cheerful confidence. It is not en- 
couraging to think that, but for a pure- 
ly external cause, this judge, who has 
retired under the gravest suspicions of 
personal and official malfeasance, might 
remained in undisturbed posses- 
office. 


admit a foreign-born resident to United 


have 


ion of his Hanford’s refusal to 


the ground that 


the 


States citizenship on 


the applicant was connected with 
evoked the 
But it 


tiis specific issue that he found himself 


Socialist party storm that 


led to his undoing. Was not on 


facing impeachment. It was shown that 
he was a man of notoriously unworthy 
private life, and of doubtful conduct on 
the bench. It is a pity that it should 
have needed a dramatic episode like the 
cancellation of Leonard Oleson’s natural- 
to stir the public con- 
The 


mere undramatic fact that a man was 


ization papers 


science of the people of Seattle. 
an unjust judge was apparently not 
enough. On the other hand, the fact that 
Hanford has been ousted by the fear of 
impeachment proceedings, shows that 
the present Constitutional machinery is 
not altogether designed for the prote« 
as we are 


of the official evil-doer, 


It 


tion 


told so often. is the spirit behind 


the machine that counts. 


life- 


time to rank with William James as a 


Andrew Lang deserved in his 


vivid proof that personality is more 


than learning. A man of solid attain- 
ments in several branches of knowledge, 
he was always superior to his material, 
and, whether he was deep in early Scot- 
tish history, or meeting all comers in 
disputes about the origins of human 
society, or correcting Anatole France’s 
use of the sources relating to Joan of 
Arc, he allowed his intellect to play free- 
ly and lightly, and could by no possi- 
And 


verse and 


bility be thought of as a pedant. 
in the broad sweep of 
criticism and essay-writing and multi- 


his 


farious discussion, it was always the 


man of genial humor and wit that left 


.no sting who impressed himself upon 


the imagination of his readers. In a 
large way, his extraordinary versatility 
and his prolific pen were doubtless a 
detriment his enduring fame. It 
would not be fair to say of him that 
knowledge was his forte and omniscience 
his foible, but the witticism about him, 
that Andrew Lang was not a man but a 
syndicate, hardly one that a great 
scholar would gladly hear of himself. 


to 


is 
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Roam broadly an acquisitive mind 


as 


may to-day, the specialization of the 
whole field of knowledge compels a cer- 
tain Beschrinkung on the part of those 
Har- 


nack’s opinion is that in 1700 the most 


who would display real mastery. 
mind was that of Leibnitz, 
For 


might say that it was Bacon's 


encyclopedic 


and that in 1800 it was Goethe's. 


1600, we 
but whom should we dare put forward 
for 1900? Possibly, Lord Acton, though 


there were vast ranges of knowledge 


scientific—whlere he seldom 


The 


necessarily gone out, by comparison. Mr. 


especially 


browsed. encyclopedic mind has 
Lang really made no pretensions to pos- 
But 


and speculation and life at many points, 


sessing it. he lighted up history 





and led thousands to feel that he was 
aman whom it would be delightful te 
know. 

After years of public agitation, the 


French Chamber has passed, by a large 
majority, a bill prescribing the system 
of proportional representation for elec- 
tions to the lower house of Parliament. 
The ultimate success of the bill is not 
yet assured. In the French Senate there 
is a formidable element, headed by M. 
Clémenceau, which is opposed to la R. 
P., as the political slang describes it. 
Should the bill be 
France will thereby take her place with 


enacted into law, 
Japan, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Finland, and Tasmania. To the theoret- 
ical argument for proportional represen- 
It 


is based on the inequities of the older 


tation little exception can be taken. 


system under which the majority party 
in a representative chamber as a rule 
obtains a voting strength in that body 
quite out of proportion to its popular 
strength. And inasmuch as party poli- 
cies and personnel are fashioned by a 
majority within the party, we may have 
by an actual of 


government minority 


the entire electorate. Early advocates 
of proportional representation in Eng- 
land calculated that no less than two- 
fifths of the voters were wholly unrep- 
resented in Parliament. The same pro- 
portion United 
States in the Fortieth, Forty-first, and 


Forty-second Congresses. 


was obtained for the 





In France, under the new bill, the con- 
stituencies are the Departments, of which 
there are 87, with a population ranging 
from more than four million in the De- 
105,000 for 


partment of the Seine to 
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Hautes-Alpes. The French Chamber is 


now composed of 597 Deputies, so that 


electors in the different Department 


under the would be voting 


proposed law 


roughly, for anywhere from two to sixty 
Deputies on a single 

French 
of bill 


the 


in the Clrambe1 


sions the in 


brought out mechi 


attending the practical working of the 


electoral “quotient.” There are a great 


number of systems designed to bring 


about the closest mathematical fairness 


in the redistribution of representatives 


Seven are described in the Encyclopedia 


of Social Reform. These difficulties nat 


urally increase in those countries, and 


that applies to every Continental nation, 


where the two-party system does not pre 


vail. In France, with its numerous 


groups and sub-groups, provision had to 


be made for party alliances and blo 


with the result that the mathematics of 


the bill have reached a point of com- 
plexity which, according to the oppo- 
nents of the measure, is quite beyond 


the comprehension of the ordinary vot- 


er. But probably the ordinary voter 
will take his mathematics from his lead- 
er as he does his opinions under the 


present system, and no harm will be 


done. 


The organ of German newspaper pub- 
lishers, Der Zeitungsverlag, records with 
a good deal of satisfaction that in the 
year 1910 to 1911 the trade in Schundlit- 
eratur (rubbishy literature) throughout 
Whereas 
of 


amounted 


Germany received a setback. 
sales 


1908 


of 


in the year to 1909 the 


books all kinds 


to sixty million marks, in the following 


worthless 


year the figures fell to fifty millions. 


Wherever a firm stand was taken, either 


by enlightened public opinion or by the 
authorities, the sales were materially 
cut down. A considerable number of 


booksellers have refused either to pub- 
long 
What 


lish or sell the trash that has so 


disgraced the German book trade 
is particularly gratifying, says the Zei- 


tungsverlag, is that trashy novels no 


longer reach fabulous editions There 
is, however, still room for improvement 
The average demand for fiction of this 
class was 10,000 copies. Only one novel 
attained a larger edition, and that dealt 
of 


that 


with the timely topic of the tragedy 
It 


the Zeitungsverlag does not more clear- 


an aviator. is to be regretted 


ly define the meaning of Schundlitera 





tur. If merely trashy, without moral cd: 
linquency, covers the case, we dread t! 
ffect on some of our own “best 
Keven Swit rland nas eT tary 
bles Ther have I entiv r 


eated debates between the Bunds it 
nd e Standerat on the question of 
inging the military organizat rf 
40;, for the purpose of creating ] 
pendent commands in the army rps 
independent, that is to say, of adn 


trative positions It seems that there 
have long been favored officers in Sw 

erland who have been active in tl 
civil and military life, drawing pay in 
both capacities; and, as happens in oth 
er countries, there is a growing popular 
lislike of “the colonel in politics The 
old law, which made such a dual role 
possible, has been called variously dem 
ocratic and undemocratic, and _ the 
Standerat as well as the Bundesrat, in 
considering the advisability of a change, 
did not seem to be clear as to the lim 
its of its constitutional functions. The 
chairman of the committee of the 
Stinderat, Col. Scherrer, pleaded for 
the preservation of the rights of the 
‘parliamentary colonels, but the mo 
tion in the Bundesrat to limit henes 


forth division and corps commanders to 


strictly military duties finally prevailed 


Another Turkish Cabinet |} fallen, 


as 


and once more the dispatches report the 


progress of a formidable movement to 
rescue public affairs from the grip of 
the Committee of Union and Progress 


Many times this grip has been reported 


broken, for the last time just before the 


recent Parliamentary elections, in which 
obtained an overwhelm 


the Committee 


ing victory. Quite opposed to the theory 
of constitutional government though this 
secret Committee may be, the fact is that 
the Commit 


Nor h 


there is little secrecy in 


tee’s membership or policies as it 


been proved that the Committee uses its 


powers for selfish purposes. The fact 


emains that it was the Committe 


carried through the revolution 


Abdul Hamid, 


tutes the only effective organ of resist 


which 


1inst and it still consti 


ance to the perils that beset the new 
Turkey. Its action is frequently arb 
trary, but the example of Persia shows 
the need of a strong hand at the helm 
if the new régime is to hold its ow 
against reaction om the one hand and 
the ravening ambitions of the Power 


on the other. 








2) 


~ 


WHOLESALE. 
the bill 


militia of the States out of the Fed- 


LOBBYISTS BY 


In connection with to pay 


the 
eral Treasury, under certain conditions, 


the charge was freely made that great 


pressure was put upon Congressmen by 


the militia of their districts. That such 


organized lobbying on a great scale is 


active in connection with every pension 
bill, notorious. A few days ago the 


matter was pointedly referred to in the 
An effort 


bill to pension “widows and minor chil- 


was made to pass a 


Hiouse 


dren of Spanish and Philippine insurrec- 


tion soldiers to quote its bungling 


tith But objection, with an urgent re- 


information, was made by Rep- 


quest for 


resentative Slayden of Texas. He called 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that all such cases were or should be 
overed by the general pension laws, and 
that the proposed bill was really one to 
validate four or five thousand claims 
that had been rejected. This is an old 
story; but Mr. Slayden proceeded to re 
fer to the fact that there were “organ 
izations of voters” behind the mea- 
Bure 

This was at first challenged. The Rep 
resentative in charge of the bill denied 
that any “organization” had sought to 
control or even influence him in this 
matter. Mr. Rucker of Colorado thought 
that Representative Slayden’s state 


ment was not well founded, whereupon 


that gentleman explained that he had 
himself received “communications from 
amps of Spanish War veterans in Col 
orado urging this legislation.” After 
that, of course, there was nothing for 
Rucker to say except: “I am not sur 
prised at that at all, because we are very 
h interested in the legislation.” The 
colloqu vent on somewhat desultorily, 
but finally led to this question and an 
Draska ] wish te 
in think it is a tenabl 
of a bill that some 
" wh it t omposed of sol 
! I i h-American War 
war.) asked for the enact 
l 

{ ! for elf, I think 
t} panieh-American War 
! wid ha the right to apply In 
ta to me or any other 
f t) ] ~ Committes All oth 
ar to erated In te same way 
for the Sherwood bill and for the 
‘a bill, and I am proud that it was 
formity to the recommendations of 
onatituency Whom do we represent 
ipon the floor of the American Congress 
but the people, and who are these soldiers 

but the people?” [Applause.] 
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This brings up a larger question than 


that of the bill itself. There nas been 


a great outcry in 
Congress against lobbyists. 
ton, as in State capitals, they are re- 
garded as sinister figures, to be suspect- 
ed But once let lobbying 
be 


tensive way throughout large sections of 


and avoided. 


organized in an unconcealed and ex- 


! 
|It is a common good equably diffused 


| 


Legislatures and in| 
In Washing- | 


the country, and then, as we see, it be-| 


comes erected into an inherent right of 
the people to give a mandate to their rep- 
in the law-making body. 
does it come about that the indi- 
vidual lobbyist is despised and shunned 

at 
lobbying, of the kind Congressman Slay- 


resentatives 


How 


least in theory—while wholesale 


den referred to,is held up as something 


admirable and almost sacred? 


Obviously, we cannot condemn out of 
hand all such banding together of citi- 
zens to make their desires or their de- 
to a Legislature or to 


mands known 


Congress. Because we see the instru- 


ment used selfishly or even corruptly, it 
follow that it never should 


does not 


be used in any way. 
of petition itself lies the conviction that 
rulers ought to receive and give heed to 
proper representations from those who 
We united 


for pensions, but we should 


are governed. condemn a 
movement 
not think of condemning a similar move- 
ment in favor of governmental economy 
or the reduction of taxes or the removal 
What is 


Is there any clear dis- 


of a part of the tariff burden. 
the difference? 
tinction that can be drawn between the 
organization of voters for pensions and 
the organization of voters to obtain, say, 
a national Health Bureau? 

There is such a distinction, and it is 
of the 
In the one instance, the end sought 
selfish, the in- 
is to get 


implied in the very statement 
case 
personal, 
The 


voted out of the Treasury direct 


distinctly 


18 


terest of a class. aim 


money 


into the individual pocket. The empty 


pockets combine simply to make their 
appeal, or their threat, appear the 
stronger. But the case is quite other- 
wise when it Is plainly and purely a 


which is here in question. But favors 
for a particular and limited class, wheth- 
er we call them pensions or tariff rates 
or needless local appropriations of any 
kind, these are things which high- 
minded citizens should be ashamed to 
work together to obtain, because they 
méan a gain to the few at the expense 


of the many. The great difficulty is, 


_of course, to make the people national- 


ly-minded. For legislators, the highest 
duty is to stand not merely for the in- 
terest of persons or localities, but for 
the general interest of the State or na- 
tion. On this Gov. Wilson dwelt in his 
brief but suggestive address to the Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen on Saturday. Their 


‘aim and labor must be, he said, to de- 


Behind the right | 


forces making for 


velop out of the contact of many local 
minds a national mind. That once at- 
tained, the self-seeking organization of 
voters, for the sake of exerting pressure 
upon their representatives, would cease 
to be effective and would, therefore, soon 
cease to be called into existence at all. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

Although Winston Churchill's speech 
on Monday, introducing in the House 
supplementary will 
increase the military ten- 


naval estimates, 
temporarily 
sion between Germany and England, the 


friendlier relations 


between those countries should not be 


large national interest which voters are | 


joining forces in order to procure. 
whole question turns on motive and pur- 
If a general national benefit is 


pose 


sought and can be clearly demonstrated, 
‘ought to speak who know the facts and 


then we cannot arraign as greedy those 
seeking to attain it, even if they will 
get their share of it. Their share is 


The! 


overlooked. The appointment of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein to the London 
Embassy, in the interest of a better un- 
derstanding between England and Ger- 
many, has already had one good result. 
Sensible men in both countries are be- 
ginning to ask whether it is not time to 
put a stop to the output of inflamma- 
tory pamphlets and heated rejoinders 
that has done so much to disturb Brit- 
ish and German statesmen sincerely de- 
sirous of preserving amicable relations. 
So long as “Lookout” in Berlin writes 
a diatribe against “England's Weltherr- 
schaft,” and “Politicus’” answers in the 
same spirit in the London Fortnightly 
Review, towards mutual en- 
lightenment and good-feeling is difficult; 
but a great deal may be hoped for from 
patient study and the slow maturing of 


Meanwhile, it is felt, those 


progress 


judgment. 


/are anxious to spread the truth concern- 
. | ing past and present Anglo-German rela- 
merely the share of every other citizen.|tions. There have never been wanting 
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in Germany eloquent spokesmen, like 
the late Friedrich Paulsen, who admired 
in England far-sighted 
statesmen, Lord Haldane, who 
admired And, 


there are always at work, in both coun- 


England, nor 
like 
Germany. fortunately, 
tries, quiet scholars whose mission it is 
to propagate the lessons taught by the 
history of the two great nations. 


One of the most striking efforts in 
this direction has been made under the 
auspices of the University of Manches- 
ter, where, during the Lent term of 
1911, public lectures on Germany were 
delivered. 


series on modern history and 


The course was one of a 
litera 
ture, and was arranged by the Univer- 
sity primarily for the benefit of jour- 
The 
promoters of the plan avowedly felt that 


nalists in southeast Lancashire. 
“the diffusion of a better understanding 
of the 
during the last century may almost be 


history of the German people 


called a matter of practical urgency.” 
The lecturers were scholars of the high- 
est standing, such as Dr. J. Holland 
Rose, Prof. C. H. Herford, Prof. E. C. K. 
Gonner, and Dr. M. E. Sadler. Their 
success in impressing not only the audi- 
ences for whom the lectures were chief- 
ly intended, but the general public as 
well, has fully justified the republica- 
tion of these addresses, by the Univer- 
sity, under the title of “Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century.” In his introduc- 
tory note to the volume Lord Haldane 
expresses the hope that some German 
professors may in return give a corre- 
sponding estimate of the work of Great 
Britain, particularly in overcoming the 
His 
conception of the essence of Ger- 
“The spirit of the 
is highly concrete 


difficulties of colonial settlement. 
own 
man civilization is: 
Germany of to-day 
But 
dations of abstract knowledge, and that 
is why it “Want of 
real knowledge of each other,” he justly 


and practical. it is based on foun- 


is well-ordered.” 


says, “renders the great nations sus- 


picious.” 

The lectures all served well the prac- 
tical purpose for which they were in- 
tended. If the audience was told that, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Germany was in mathematical and me- 
chanical studies inferior to France and 
England, the lecturer simultaneously 
laid stress on the fact that it was the 
organic class of phenomena that power- 
fully attracted the German intellect; 


‘that Johannes Miiller, “the father of 


physiology,” furnished the premises 
from which the modern school of physi- 
ologists drew its conclusions; and that 
biology, in the words of Huxley, is a 
German science. The audience wag ad- 
monished not to believe that Germany 
is less free than England. “German 
freedom,” says Professor Herford, “is a 
positive and complex ideal, achieved by 
the individual in and through the or- 
ganized state in which he plays his due 
part, and only fully enjoyed, as Goethe 
so finely said, when it is daily won.” 
Germany is thus held up to British audi- 
the of 


scientifically administered state, and if 


ences as greatest example the 


the nineteenth century is “strewn with 


the wreckage of her sublime philoso- 


phies, if the race for wealth and luxury 
and power seems to absorb her more 
and more, it is still to Germany that we 
turn for an assurance that the thought 
and 


the 


which wanders through eternity 


wrestles, however vainly, with 


enigmas of the universe, is a perma 


nent factor of civilization.” 
lessons 


the 
of applied knowledge in German life are 


And, similarly, practical 


pointed out to the audiences of the Eng 
lish lecturers. “The construction of the 


modern schoo) system of Germany,” 


says Dr. Sadler, “will stand out in his- 
tory as a classic example of the power 
of organized knowledge in furthering 
the material prosperity of a nation.” In 
other countries besides Germany there 
has been a revolt against the older 
forms of educational discipline, but no 
where else has there been such strength- 
ening of the universities by the munifi- 
cence of the state: nowhere else is tech- 
nical education based upon similar pre 
The of 


has of resulted 


paratory training. inter-action 


educational ideas late 
in a wholesome strengthening of rela- 
British 
teachers and administrators. 


and British education,” says Dr. Sadler, 


tions between and German 


“German 


“have much to gain from a closer un- 
derstanding. But both are deeply rooted 
in history, and some of the finest quali- 
ties of the one cannot be superadded to 
the finest qualities of the other.” 

In the 
speaks of the assistance which has been 
rendered to the world by English pub- 
lic “defective 
in many 
training of men of affairs and in the de- 


same spirit, Lord Haldane 


schools and universities, 


respects, but strong in the 


velopment of capacity for leadership.” 


| Tg France,” he remarks, “the world 
kind, and It 
owes much of yet another kind to Amer- 
" Such at 


international 


owes much of a different 


ica. sane and honest efforts 


enlightenment ought to 


put to the blush the anonymous pam- 
phleteers who find pleasure and profit in 
distorting the teachings of history and 


daily experience, and in playing upon 
the prejudices of the ignorant and un 


thinking. 


WRIGGLING 
of 
Its own readers have 
of 


why it refuses to 


Last week's issue the Outlook is 


i moral curiosity. 


begun to put it to its defence. One 


them asks it bluntly 


the 
the 


in “the regeneration of one of 
which for 
Progressive, a man of 
all, of 
This 
Theo 


aid 
old 


Presidency a 


parties” “offers us 


strength, of insight, and, above 
independence.”’ 
“Will 


the 


iprightness and 


riter puts the question 


dore Roosevelt now justify taunt 


from which we have so often defended 


him—that his personal relation to a 


movement blinds him to the general 


subscriber asserts that 


of the 


Anothe! 
of 


look are surprised and disappointed 


good?” 


“hundreds” the friends Out 


at 


its present course in setting up as the 


“organ of a person.” 


To these complaints and protests the 
Outlook replies in five columns of edi 
torial wriggling. The Contributing Edi- 
tor has only twenty columns for his 


share, but he, too, wriggles in trying to 


scape from the same hook. Seeking to 
flop clear, he boldly sets up the conten 
tion that Wilson was nominated by the 
bosses. “Dr. Wilson's victory, writes 


Theodore Roosevelt, “would not mean the 


dethronement of these men [Sullivan, 


would mean their 
It 


assertion 


Taggart, Murphy]; it 


perpetuation in power! is not neces- 


sary to stop over this by a 


man who has a thousand times shown 
that he can persuade himself that black 
when it is to his personal ad- 
The fact 
he says 
for a moment deter 


But we had fondly 


is white . 


vantage to do so. that every- 


body knows that what is not 


true. does not him 


from affirming ft. 


hoped that it was otherwise with the 
editors and proprietors of the Outlook. 
Yet they this 
strous perversion as their own. 
say that the 
“while it nominated a Progressive man 
for the Presidency, strengthened rather 


hold of the 


accept and adopt mon- 


They 


Baltimore Convention, 


than weakened the Demo 








~ 
iA 
boss¢ the ral States 
vee] ever, when it 
! f mination ol 
gro g re 
| d the partne! 
| es and sp 
tates +7 bosses 
I t expli tl] 
t on ha alse 
tual ay 
! about 
} of 
1 Dy i 0] 
lh ] ompl 
I t at i ( 
t the 101 nation 
WV nl t tl triumph 
If an ntell nt reade! 
( believe that, he will be 
rhe thing ere not 
1 corner at Baltimor The 
! played in public 
! pectator, near by or far away 
exactly hat tl bosses were 
ind hoping. Nor does any man in 
nses doubt what Mr. Roosevelt and 
Outlook would have said if Speaker 
( rk had been nominated instead of 
ison They would have shed tears 
é t lost opportunity to select a can 
didate whose name was anathema to the 
| But “Pop's” prayers for Clark 
iving been answered, the prepared 
i | as made just the same, though 
i thie orld can see how ludis rously it 
directed The gun was loaded, 
d had to be fired, whether the game 
i fhere o not 
t} Outlook cry about Wilson and 
cannot possibly be sincere. [f 
a deliberate attempt to deceive 
discreditable effort to shuffle away 
tl plain facts These facts are 
t all Wilson anti-boss record 
ch clearer and atronger than Roose 
Consider Smith barred from the 
Wileon's attack, and then con 
Piatt and Quay elected without a 
of opposition from Theodore 
I t ndeed with his apparent 
i il and delight. Moreover, in the 
1 irations for his campaign, Gov. Wil 
en every proof of his inten 
keep it out of the hands of the 
Let the Outlook scan the lat of 
name of the committee of fourteen 
ed by Wilson to conduct his cam 
paig? Ie there a boss taint on any one 
of thet Do they not all show that the 
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greatest care has been taken to include game. Only to-day the tradition is more 


no one who could by any stretch be call- 
ed a tool of a boss or the creature of a 
machine? Gov. Wilson may be fairly 
open to many criticisms, but the attack 
vhich Mr. Roosevelt and the Outlook 
make upon him is so notoriously un- 
founded that it falls to the ground of 
itself, damaging nobody but those who 
have cooked it up. 

Of all people in the world, the edi- 

rs and proprietors of the Outlook 
ought to be jealously on their guard 
igainst bringing a railing accusation 
against Wilson, or twisting an argument 
n favor of Roosevelt. This is not sim 
ply because they are moralists who pro- 
fess the highest standards It is not 
only because they car! the fervor of 
religion into political discussions. They 
are in a peculiarly delicate position 
They have a distinct money stake in Mr. 
Roosevelt's fortunes. They pay him a 
large salary. His political success means 


financial success to them. Now, we do 


not even intimate that they are swayed 


by such considerations. We only point 


out the special obligation to be scrupu- 
lously fair which rests upon them. They 
know what will be said of every sign of 
They 


themselves would say 


bias or prejudice they display. 


know what they 
of any other pap>r so perilously situated 
It fearful 


misunderstanding and to the attribution 


as theirs. is a exposure to 


of unworthy motives which they are in- 
And 


implore them, as they 


curring. their friends may well 


value their repu- 
tation and hope for influence, not again 


to fall into so gross and palpable a falsi- 


fication of the facts as their assertion 
that the nomination of Wilson meant 
a victory for the bosses. Such an excess 


of fighting foul they had better leave to 


the Contributing Editor 


THE MYSTERIOUS ART OF POLITICS 


The fact that the management of the 


Democratic and Republican national 


campaigns is to be in the hands of two 


men who are comparatively young in 


years and positively young in political 


experience, has impressed Itself on the 
popular imagination as a sign of the 
times It no doubt has its contempo- 


rary significance, though it is possible 


to exaggerate the present importance of 
the young man in politics. There have 
always been young men who came to the 
front with a rush and showed themselves 
old practitioners at the 


the of 


equal 
‘ 


continuous. On the Republican side we 
have had since 1904 three young men in 
of B. 


Frank Hitchcock, and C. D. 


Cortelyou, 
Hilles. 


the persons George 
On 
the Democratic side this year marks the 
beginning, but there was compensation 
in the fact that the habitual Democratic 
1896 to 1908 was him- 
It be 
the situation as we have described 
Behind 


to 


candidate from 
self 


that 


a young man. may argued 


it is more apparent than real. 


Mr. 
a body of expert directors, and Mr. Hil- 


youthful McCombs there is be 


} 


it is understood, will have at his 


les, 
disposal the counsel and aid of that sea- 
William of 


this only emphasizes the 


veteran, Barnes, jr., 
But 


strength of the new tradition. 


soned 


Albany. 


This new spirit may be described as 


one that works for 


The 
fighting is now being done in the open. 


being, in general, 


greater publicity. most successful 
Young men at the head of political cam- 
paigns are in favor because their youth 
is a guarantee of freedom not only from 
the taint of old political connections, but 
also from the tortuousness of old politi- 
cal methods. While secret manipulation 
still remains an important feature of po- 
litical strategy, as in all human proba- 
bility it always will remain to a consid- 
degree, the main emphasis has 
A 


notable feature of recent campaigns has 


erable 
changed from privacy to publicity. 


been the large number of newspaper men 
who have been drafted for temporary or 
permanent service. The press bureau 
has risen in influence as the back-room 
conference has declined. The era is one 
that favors a direct appeal to the peo- 
The history of this year’s pre-con- 


Wil- 


ple. 
vention campaigns shows it. Gov. 
son's direct methods proved superior to 
old-fashioned oppo- 
The scheme by which the Clark, 
Underwood candidacies 
Wilson turned 


the tactics of his 
nents. 
and 


combined against 


Harmon, 
were 
out too subtle a bit of business. It only 
resulted in the killing off of Harmon 
the 


the 


Convention 
of the 


and Underwood before 


met, and of Clark on floor 
Convention, The nomination of Mr. Taft 
at Chicago, which has been described as 
an extraordinary feat in political manip- 
ulation, was in reality something more 
that. 
adroitness Mr. 
held 
if there 


direct unifying force, and 


than Not a hundred times the 
Barnes possesses could 
the anti-Roosevelt forces to- 


had not been behind 


have 
gether 


them some 
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that force was fear and hatred of Roose- 
velt. When 


gates, with no enthusiasm for their own 


we think of the Taft dele- 


candidate, with every prospect of going 


down to defeat under his leadership, 
holding out like a stone wall against the 
furious Roosevelt assaults, we find that 


here, too, a principle, or at least a state 


of mind, came actively into play. It 
was open fighting. 
Concerning the difficulties and com- 


plexities of the old-fashioned art of poli 


tics, there has always been a great deal 


of exaggeration. Boss politics, like 
quack science, is surrounded by a world 
of mummery. It surely would not re 


quire genius in a young man to master 


an art which has one of its most nota- 
ble exponents in the person of such an 
intellectual giant as Charles F. Murphy. 
If young men do not come forward eas- 
ily under the old machine system, it is 
because the old-style politics does not de- 
mand consummate ability on the part of 
its practitioners, but only unscrupulous- 
ness on the part of the leaders and obe- 
dience on the part of the rank and file. 
The basis of successful machines is “loy- 
alty” of a certain kind. The small man 
takes orders because he has been taught 
that w hen in the course of time he 
comes to be the dispenser of fortune, his 
orders will be aaquestioningly obeyed in 
turn. The political machine is an army 


which is held together by discipline, and 


in which premotion is almost always 
by seniority. lt is a system driven for- 
ward by an unholy principle, and so 


can dispense largely with personal abil- 
A 
leadership; there is little to be educated 
He 


Under a 


ity. man is not educatea for boss 


in. is simply hardened for the 


place. system where enthusi- 
asm, courage, initiative, all qualities of 
youth, count for so little, and “experi- 
ence” counts for so much, it is not very 
strange that youth held a minor place. 
The of the the 


“schoolmaster in 


wonder success of 


politics” is no such 


marvel after all. Any fresh intelligence 
brought to bear on problems that the 
machines have hitherto approached in 
their own stupid, routine fashion, will 
be equal to the task, if intelligence is 
reinforced by courage and that fighting 
ability without which success in a de- 
mocracy is inconceivable. Youth, in- 
telligence, and courage have before this 
challenged successfully the domination 
of the practical men of politics. The 
early career of William Travers Jerome 


in New York showed how those quali- 
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ties, when brought into play against 


the machine, render futile the old polli- 


tician’s entire bag of tricks. If that was 


the case ten years ago when the old pol 


tics was still intrenched in power, it is 
all the more true to-day when it is rap- 
idly approaching its eclipse. To-day the 


art of politics is no longer a specialized 


art. The same qualities that will win a 


young mans way in business and the 
professions will equip him for a su Ss 
ful career in politics without it pre 
liminary practical” education which 
was once thought indispensab!] 
E’™GENICS AND HAPPINESS 

The first International Eugenics Con 
gress is about to assemble in London 
A bewildering multiplicity of problems 
awaits discussion by the phy an 
sociologists, and philanthropic men and 


women who, under the auspices of the 


British Eugenics Education Society, are 
engaged in an attempt to improve the 
human race Nothing, on the surface, 
can be more strictly impersonal and 
scientific than the official programme of 
that society. But the subject of “the 
stud of agencies under social mntrol 
that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations, eithe1 
physically or mentally,” has rapidly 
broadened out into an end to 
heighten the dignity of pare ind 
civi esponsibility in general, ¢ 
at the cost of checking growt p I 
lation 

Needless to say, no scheme fo! wial 
reform calling for so much wisdom and 
such delicacy in the handling has ever 
been contemplated. The name of Dar- 
win las been invoked as the originator 
of the idea of selection, both scientific 


and natural, for parenthood; Galton, by 


his researches in heredity, is regarded 


as having initiated the modern study of 


race improvement; philosophers, like 
Herbert Spencer, and scientists, like 
Ray Lankester, have been quoted as 
sponsors for the principles of the new 
science, and its expounders have told 


us that eugenics is “both a science and a 


religion,’ and that, in the language of 


of 


“it is the final and only judge of all pro 


one its most enthusiastic advocates, 


posals and principles, however labelled, 
old, 


Now, so much zeal must make the judi 


new or orthodox or heterodox.” 


cious hesitate. Any science, and par 
ticularly an entirely new one, is to be 
judged, not by its professions, but by 


~—S ~-_ 

iv 
its performances, and, in the long run 
Dy the calibre of its professors It 
ell to inquire into the character of 


measures that have so fi 


proposed or carried out in the na 

genics 

It has been urged to check the t 
mission of criminal tendenci: stop 
morality, and stamp out degen: 
| venting the reproduction 
fit, and forbidding i ges 

llv deficient 0 the otl i 


as been proposed n 


) Hit deser £ 
( onus d ! t i 
t\ bh thy " 
i by the grant of s« hij 
hildren ars nero ind 

It has been i ted that all t 
n the public schools be i l ! 
( he req nts oft i 

nt “English and aritl t Kr 

nd the p no say Mi | l 
th I fright / i ali 

ll, but a ttl f the hygiene « 

‘ life, and se kn ede 
newest of al ! UE l 
ul diy be laid before 1 hild 

ple, careful, and w 

v. It is so easy to interest t “ 
p nthe my if b i ind 

it Toundation every ns i | pt 
pretty, poetic, and charming, yet t 
nature, while the children’s minds a 
led along the line that will fi 
sult in their acceptance of the great 
truths of heredity and eugenics Ih 
itv of Manchester, it seems, has actual 
ly ade a beginning in this d ‘ 
and voted a fund for the study of eugen 
ik in the municipal schools We ar 
furthermore told that “idiosyncrasies of 
transmission” and the pedigrees of per 
culiar families are solicited by the Eu 
genics Society, and that these will be 
codified for reference—a procedure 
which will doubtless result in bringing 
to light a mass of statistics similar to 
that with which the Society for Psychi 


cal Research annually attempts to cope 


School teachers are particularly asked 
to aid in this work, by drawing up 
charts concerning the antecedents of 
their scholars and noting physical and 


mental defects. 
There has been so far no consensus of 
various civilized coun 


opinion, among 


tries, as to the all-important question of 
the requirement of a medical certificate 
precedent to marriage. No subject that 


will be brought before the Congress is 
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so fraught with possibilities of good for 
future generations, none requires great- 


er knowledge, judgment, and tact in dis- 


cussion. The jurist and social philoso- 
pher will have to coéperate with the 
wise physician in framing measures for 
the protection of the individual, no less 
than of society, if future races are to 


reap the benefit of so far-reaching an in- 


novation Hasty legislation, such as 
has been introduced and partly enacted, 
in one or two States of this country, is 
not likely to be countenanced by the 
weightier members of the Congress. In 
England there is now a “Feeble-Minded 
Control Bill” before Parliament, whose 
object is to enforce the segregation of 
those congenitally inferior in intellect 


It 


scarcely enough convincing data at hand 


is believed—though there are as yet 
that the physically and mentally weak 
of all 


, and contribute an extraordinary 


in England are the most prolif 
classes 


quota to race deterioration. 


In order to appreciate the difficulty of 


dealing with the problems of eugenics 


in a sane and humane way, with due 


regard not only to future generations, 


also to the 
call 


everywhere to fmprove the lot of 


present, it is only neces- 


sary to attention to the attempts 


made 
the feeble-minded, and to the success in 
children less gifted than the 
The 


bound 


teaching 


average. progress of the human 


the 
of 


as much as in the rigor- 


race is up in perpetuation 


and the strengthening the philan 


thropic spirit 


ous and systematic effort at eliminating 


the feeble and incorrigible. And, above 
all, experience has shown that the world 
dor not grow wiser and happier by 
leaps and bounds, nor by decree of 
law. 

Another aspect of the question of 
eugenics is worth pointing out. The at- 
titude of some of the radical advocates 
of social and hygienic reform resem- 
bles that of the political innovators with 
whose panaceas we are all familiar. 
Both classes of reformers assume that 
oclety is all wrong, and that we must 
it once be made well and happy by en 

ly new methods, no matter at what 

t to our feelings and traditions 
Sometimes, indeed, the scientist and the 
politician seize the same subject, though 
they view it from different angles. “Hap 
py is the country,” says the eugenist, 
with a low birth-rate, provided the 
few children born, are sound in limb 
and mind”; “blessed is tie land,” says 
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the politician, “with a high birth-rate— 
it is numbers that count.” Between them 
there is the skeptical student of history, 
who remembers that the Greeks, with 
very indifferent health laws, produced a 
race that for physical excellence and 
mental achievement has never had a su- 
perior. And to-day every- 
where thousands of individuals perverse- 


hopelessly happy, despite utter 


there are 


ly and 


ignorance of eugenics 


THE REVIVAL OF VEDIC EDUCA- 
TION IN INDIA. 
Lonpon, July 18. 
With the Himalayas rearing their 


heads above the skies at its back, and 
the beautiful banks of “Mother Ganga” 
bordering it in front, the Gurukula 
Academy, founded in 1902 at Kangri, 
near Hardwar, in the Punjab, is ideal- 
ly situated. The site was given by a gen- 
erous friend of the cause, and Mahatma 
Munshi Ram, the chief exponent of the 
idea and the leader of a section of the 
Arya Samaj—a Protestant Hindu faith 
founded about a quarter of a century 
ago by Swami Dyanand Sarasvati—im- 
mediately set out to have the jungle 
cleared while he canvassed the country 
for funds to build and conduct the acad- 
emy. With really wonderful rapidity 
this two-fold labor was performed, and 
the school opened with four classes and 
a membership of fifty-four pupils. 

The permanent structures, which will 
from $175,000 to $200,000, and 
which are to include a museum and ob- 
servatory, have not yet been erected, 
although plans have been prepared and 
part of the necessary money is at hand. 
The present buildings consist of thirty- 
four classrooms and dormitories, a 
science room, a library, a reading room, 
a storeroom, two kitchens, one pantry, 
one dining-room, five rooms for hospital 
and dispensary purposes, two rooms for 
the governor's office, a place for the 
“fire worship,” and four other small 
rooms for devotions; besides, there 
guest-house for male _ visitors 

another for the accommodation 
gentlemen who visit 

accompanied by their families. 
The extensive grounds are laid out 
as flower and vegetable gardens, or- 
chards, and playgrounds. To-day there 
are fourteen students in the college de- 
partment and 260 in the school. The 
limitations of space and lack of funds 
have kept the number of admissions far 
what is desired. As a rule, one 
class is added each year. At present 
there are thirteen ten in the 
school and three in the college. 

The course of study in the Gurukula 
Academy extends over sixteen years, 
and the boys who are admitted are 
obliged to take a vow to remain abso- 


cost 


are a 
and 
of 


kula 


below 


classes, 


the Guru-! 


; - 
lutely celibate until they are twenty-five 


years of age, while their parents or 
guardians are required to give assur- 
ance that they neither will betroth nor 
marry the lads until they reach that 
age. The teachers must be ascetics, and 
must subscribe to the fifty-one articles 
of faith in the Vedic Dharma as settled 
by the founder of the Arya Samaj. The 
present faculty consists of nine mem- 
bers. 

Swami Dyanand’s idea of what consti- 
tutes education would appear to be 
somewhat appalling to a Westerner. It 
is, to a certain extent, based upon the 
reply of Narada to Sanat Kumar, report- 
ed in the “Chhandogya Upanishad” (VII, 
122): “Lord! I know tte Rig Veda, the 
Yagur Veda, the Sama Veda, the Athar- 
van Veda, history, grammar, anthropol- 
ogy, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
the science of chronological sequence, 
logic, ethics, etymology, prosody, physi- 
cal science, military science, astronomy, 
and the science treating of venomous 
reptiles’; and upon the teachings of 
Manu, which declare that a student must 
learn theology, logic, ethics, and physi- 
cal science, that a king must learn juris- 
prudence, codes of law, the theory of ag- 
riculture, political economy, and other 
practical arts, and a vaisya, in addition 
to the Vedas and sciences, must master 
the principles of political economy, the 
science and art of agriculture, and for- 
eign languages. There can be no doubt 
that all these subjects were taught in 
the ancient universities. It is known, 
for example, that at the Taxilla Univer- 
sity eighteen branches of learning were 
taught in separate colleges, each one of 
which was presided over by a separate 
professor. Sculpture, painting, image- 
making, and a number of crafts were 
included in the curriculum. Many handi- 
crafts also were taught at Nalanda, 
which had the names of thousands of 
students on its rolls. The University at 
Vikram Shala had one hundred and 
eight professors, and, among many 
branches, provided technical instruction 
in pyrotechnics. It will thus be seen 
that the learned Swami had a very good 
foundation upon which to base his the- 
ories of education, as the ancient systems 
were of a general enough character to 
embrace all phases of life. 

The Gurukula studies include the 
Vedas, Shastras, modern Sanskrit liter- 
ature, Arya Samaj literature, English 
language and literature, modern sciences 
and philosophy, elementary and higher 


|mathematics, the principles of trade, the 


science of medicine as taught in the 
Vedas, the eclence of agriculture, the 
science and art of pedagogy, physical 
science, logic, psychology, ethics, meta- 
physics, political science, object lessons, 
history, economics, political and physical 
geography, drawing, and practical kin- 
dergarten, through the medium of 
Sanskrit and English. The study of the 
Vedas, the ancient Hindu scriptures, and 
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regular physical exercise, are compul- 
sory, while the other branches, includ- 
ing professional and technical education, 


are optional 


The students are educated and main- 
tained absolutely free of charge, and 
are supplied with food, clothing, fur- 
niture, school requisites in the way 
of books and other necessary articles, 
and medical attendance, although boys 
coming from wealthy families are per- 
mitted to pay for their education and 
maintenance at the rate of from $3.30 to 
$5 a month. Youths are admitted be- 
tween the ages of six and eight years, 
and no one who is above or under the 
required age is permitted to enter the 
Gurukula 

The control over the pupils is of the 
strictest description. The whole ideal is 
to keep them absolutely unspotted by 
contact with or knowledge of the world, 
and in order to accomplish this end 
they are kept sequestered from all in- 


tercourse, 
They are 


even with their own relatives 
not permitted to visit a town 


or village except in unusual circum- 
stances, such as the serious illness or 
death of some one near and dear to 
them, and no one is allowed to visit 
them except the guardian or a close 
kinsman, and such visits are permitted 
only once a month, and under the di- 


rection of the governor. They may cor- 
respond with their parents or guardians 
not oftener a month, and all 
communications received or sent may be 
opened and read by the head of the in 
desires to so. Even 
the holidays are spent at the Academy, 
the Brahmacharies, as the 

called, are taken out to 
of historical or archxologi- 


than once 


stitution, if he do 


at most 


or 
students 


are 


visit places 


cal interest Otherwise they pass 
their vacation-time holding debates, 


chanting texts from the Vedas, garden- 
ing, or drawing. The regular course of 
teaching is closed from August 16 to Oc- 
tober 15. During tis period, the mem- 
bers of the staff are allowed a month's 
leave, provided at least one-half of the 
faculty remains in the Gurukula during 
the whole vacation. 

The day's routine begins at four 
o'clock in the morning in summer, and 
ha'f-past four in the winter, this differ- 
ence of half an hour being observed 
throughout the day’s programme. The 
students and professors rise, fold up 
their bedding, and hurry to the Ganges, 


where they strip and jump into the 
water of the sacred stream, engaging 
in swimming competitions and otb- 
er aquatic sports. If the weather is 
too severe to permit bathing in the 
river, this matutinal duty is_ per- 


formed in the school bathroom, with wa- 
ter drawn from a well near by. Physi- 


cal exercise or drill begins at five (in 
summer), under the direction of the 
superintendents, and at six they com- 


mence their spiritual devotions, which 
meditation, 


consist of prayer and and 





the Agni Hotri ceremony—or worship of 


the fire. This finished, milk is served. 
The students assemble in the classrooms 
at seven, and teaching is carried on un- 
til ten o'clock, when breakfast is served 
This meal consists of a plentiful por- 
tion of bread, puls and vegetables, 
with sometimes fre fruit, or rice pud- 
ding, or some othe: dish. The 
diet is strictly vegetarian After break- 
fast the boys rest and read until one, 
when the classes reassemble, to continue 
work until four, with a recess of fifteen 
minutes after three o'clock, when every 
one ceives a glass of milk. If the heat 
is extremely intense, the pe d of study 
is reduced by an hour r two After 
school the students play games until 
sunset, wlen once igain they engage in 
devotional exercises, the same as in the 
morning In summer, they bathe and 
swim in the river before the evening 
prayers. After the devotions are over 
the evening meal is served, and, imme 
diately after this,the Brahmacharies go 
to their dormitories, revise the lessons 
of the day, and, at nine o'clock, retire. 
The smaller boys go to bed a little 


earlier than the seniors. The latter as- 
sist in the serving of food, chanting a 
Vedic Mantram by of grace before 
eating, both morning and « The 
work of the Gurukula is so planned that 
pe is al 
recreation, rest. 


way 
vening. 
a maximum and minimum riod 
lotted for work, 
The 


nor 


and 


boys may sleep not less than six 
than eight hours; 
at least two, and not exceeding 
hours at play, and 
sports; three to four hours are set aside 
for bathing and religious worship; one 
hours for six to twelve 
hours for reading, class work, and study 


and at least two and not more 


more they must 
spend 


four, exercise, 


to two meals; 


tasks, 


than four meals must be eaten in the 
course of twenty-four hours 

Particular attention is paid to the 
moral training of the students. Their 


tutors regulate their studies and direct 
their choice of books. The teachers are 
absolutely responsible for the boys in 
every respect, not only for their study 
and recitations, but for their moral 
training and physical development. The 
theory at the Academy is that if a teach- 
er comes in direct contact with his pu- 
pils for only six hours a day, as is the 
case with nearly all scholastic institu- 
tions in India, it is impossible for him 
to mould the characters of his wards. 
He is unable to watch the unfolding of 
their faculties or detect the manifesta- 
tion of hereditary traits or other influ- 
and hence is powerless to guide 
intelligently their evolution. Thus the 
Gurukula places the teacher actually in 
loco parentis. Any boy who is found guilty 
of grave misconduct which makes him 
unfit to associate with the otherGurukula 
students, and 
may be made to refund the money that 
has been expended upon previous 
to his expulsion; and a lad who demon- 


ences, 


summarily dismissed, 


is 


him 








~ => 
éé 


strates, during the first year, that he 
is incapable of making satisfactory 
progress in his education, is sent 
home 

Weekly, quarterly, and annual exam 
inations are conducted by the teachers 
and the pupils are promoted according 
It must be 


that it is 


to the results of these tests. 

explained in this connection 
the rule in India that all 
culleges send their pupils up to the un! 
versity to be examined, the universities 
of the land being strictly examining j 


} 
BC hools n | 


aT 
anu 


not teaching bodies. The library con 
nected with the school contains 500 
books, mostly works of classical San- 
skrit authors and histories and biogra 
phies. Besides these, there is a selec 
tion of high-class periodicals and maga 


zines. The Sanskrit and English Clubs 
of the Academy hold meetings a 
week, the students of the higher classes 
delivering in Sanskrit 

On the anniversary of the founding 
of the Gurukula, thousands of 
from all over the Punjab gather at Hard 
war to celebrate the event. A lengthy 
programme is carried out, the work of 
the pupils is exhibited, the ceremony of 
Brahmacharies per- 


once 


lectures 


people 


admitting new is 


formed, and, most important of all, a col 


lection is taken up, which usually 
amounts to more than $18,000—a hand- 
some sum for a poor country like 
India. 


Up to the present time, no Gurukula 
has been established for the education of 
girls along the same lines as the Hard- 
war institution. It is intended, however, 
that as soon possible the Arya 
Samaj shall extend the work in this dl- 
rection. But in the meantime, the Guru 
kula idea spreading. such 
schools have been established, and many 
schemes are on foot to establish, in oth- 
er parts of the country, seminaries sim- 
ilar to the one in the Kangra valley. 

Saint NIHaL SINGH. 


as 


Several 


is 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Thomson's fondness for tinkering with 
the text of “The Seasons” might well bring 
careful despair, but hardly to 
neglect of existing texts. Nevertheless, the 
is still current—echoed, in fact, 
without investigation by Dr. Zippel and 
Mr. Robertson—that the third, fourth, and 
fifth editions of “Winter” were reprints or 
of the second 
As a matter of fact, 


“Winter,” which 


editors to 


statement 


reissucs 
the fifth edition of 
appeared in 1728, 
printed from new forms after the poet had 
revised his text beginning to 
In this edition the preface and contributed 


wis 


from end 


poems are omitted; there are alterations 
in spelling, in punctuation, and In diction 
ind fifteen new lines are added Most of 
these changes are retained in the edition 
of 1730, and have consequently been re- 
corded by modern editors Some lines 
however, were revised yet again for the 
sixth edition, so that a few variants are 
still buried, fortunately or unfortunately 


In the neglected pages of the fifth edition 
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go by the board, and Ulster’s| of preventing the Convention from reaf- 


ym over the rest of Ireland be pr2- firming its advocacy of public health leg- 
S gratuitously sleading. Do you jsjation. On arrival, he sought his Cali- 


this kind of ‘co ent is quite fair or fornia delegation, only to find, with the 

ite? | s tend to « th: : . — " 
oot 38 im led to convey that exception of a few fellow Christian Sci- 
some kind of ascendency (and , 

and oe ‘ : entists, that all of the delegation were sol- 

interpretation, l - 

idly in favor of inserting a health plank 

ich is not the . ; . 

and had as their leader on the resolutions 
language by in- 


held to refer 
of the amend 


committee Mr. Rowell, who is an enthusiast 
for health legislation. Senator Works was 
particularly disappointed because he had 


king of the ill, : 
in his pocket a plank which he wisely de- 


“Ulster domina- 


cided not to present, and which, it is un- 
nny” of the Brit- 


derstood, was to have attacke! the ‘doctors’ 


trust” and to advocate the “medical free 
nists is plain. patel . ; . 
th dom” of the Christian Scientists, which he 
cause ley ? 
professes to think would be imperilled by 
est interests 
the passage of the Owen bill. He met dd 


' frat, and the Republican Convention at 
as they 
Chicago adopted a health plank = even 
oalition 
stronger than that of four years ago. and 
then they 
placed the preservation of health, not only 
provisions . 7 
in the Union, but in the States, at the fore 
ey are now a t 
front of the list of social legislation which 
ngdom so they 
' 1 ; is recommended 
with a other ae * 
The defeat of the health obstruction 
which was de-|. : 
ists was even more complete at Baltimore 
votes, although 


bill had been 


weeks before 


There, as in Chicago, the delegates had 
diligently buttonholed and circularized the 


delegates in advance of the Convention and 

the Labor party . 

, , warned them against the enormities which 

quandary on the 

: ' had been perpetrated and were about to be 

Irish Parliament ; - 
perpetrated by the awful “doctors’ trust 

hambet nly, and ,. . “F* ~ 

ik The champion of “medical freedom” against 

d that on principle , 

these aggressions appeared in the person 


- a of an lowa Democrat, C. W. Miller He 
ies of “Toe the line”) for a , 
was given a patient hearing, but made no 


elected—Second Chamber 
: headway Mr. Bryan remarked with a 


single-chamber men, they all 


But this is another story twinkle in his eye, “The only thing | have 
J. H. DAVISON. 

against this health movement is that its 
enemies tell me it has been endorsed by 
the undertakers’ association.” The sub- 
We think that Sir Edward Carson's |¢ommittee which wrote thé platform was 
for the amendment but against unanimously in favor of reaffirming its 
even if amended, was warrant plank of four years ago to stand behind 
or our comment Ep. NaTion,] | Senator Owen in his fight to have his bill 
enacted into a law. The whole committee 
on resolutions and the Convention, thers 
fore, adopted an extremely strong health 

plank 
THE NATION In spite of the determined effort of the 
have echoes of the Wiley health obstructionists at the annual meet- 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The forces which op- ing in June in Pittsburgh, the American 
in his efforts to enforce the! Institute of Homeopathy, the chief repre- 
ood law, and to procure the estab- | sentative of the homeopaths in America, 
lishment of a national department of health, voted to endorse the principles of the Owen 
have been making for some years strenuous | bill with only one dissenting voice This, 
ertions to discredit not only Dr. Wiley,' following on a similar action by the State 
but the whole health movement which he| Homeopathic Association of California, 
‘ represents. The food adulterators, the pat-| leaves the health obstructionists virtually 
( orrespondence ent-medicine manufacturers, and the nume-/| without any support, except the support of 
rous medical quacks and charlatans have |the commercial interests, the food adul- 
banded together to obstruct the passage of terators, and the patent-medicine manufac- 
the Owen bill creating a national health turers on the one hand, and the hysterical 
rue NATION service Senator Works of California used and fanatical Christian Scientists on the 
of June 27 (page 62%). the opportunity to advertise Christian|other. Even the Christian Scientists, to 
ire In a quandary Science in speeches in the United States their credit be it said, are in some cases 
Home Rule bill senate and to denounce the regular medi-|on the other side. 
rought f ‘ i! profession, but the absurdity of this op- Another defeat by the health obstruc- 
iber « luding position became more and more apparent;|tionists was suffered in the General Fed- 
ions of the DILL But and they have met defeat at every turn.| eration of Women’s Clubs in its recent 
of Commons, a ‘ome of the Senators who at first hesitated | meeting in San Francisco. The Federation 
al cently received, to endorse a health service to which such| went on record as continuing its loyal and 
anything of the kind: the oljeetion was made listened to Senator enthusiastic support of the health move- 
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d not nidenly discover that Works's lengthy speeches and then wrote ment. 
to ap ip Ireland would work injury to inquiring friends of the health movement The rise and fall of this attempt to ob- 
both sections of the country, for they hi that out of Senator Works's own mouth the! struct health legislation in Anierica forme 
been saving #0 all the time while the ause which he represented was condemned.|a curious and interesting chapter in our 
eluding sentence in the paragraph ref Senator Works journeyed all the way) political h'story IRVING Fisner 
to So tl burden of it all ia that ‘ from Washington to Chicago in the hope New Haven, July 11 
‘ 





ANCIENT LANDMARKS 

To TI t THE NATION 

SIR The heories recently advanced by 
thos themselves Progressives 
have throw © utter confusion the prin 
ciples of « r political parties. Mr. Roose 
velt al Mr. Brvan alike are indifferent to 
the dist is which the Republican 
and Democratic parties were founded, and 
both profess to be eager for extension of 
power to lain people as contrasted 
with that sted in representatives duly 
elected rntosupportthe Constitution 

The quoted phrase Gov 
ernn | eople, by the people, for 
the " sed by Mr. Lincoln, but not 
original with him, is interpreted in a man 
ner which h would never have justified 
Political s shers are at work, and their 
dupes ar tantly multiplying, while 
there se o be no corresponding ac- 
tivity in those who foresee and dread the 
revolution which now threatens us. To up- 
set tl s our Government is the 
aim of t gitators, and to deprive our 
peopl: fit of the wisest and best 
Constitutior er framed. Our country has 
had for ore n 12% ars the safest and 
most worka for of democratic govern- 
ment rhe } powers are carefully de- 
fined, and which they are to be 
exercised is fixed. The amplest securities 
are taken that none of these important ar 
rang ents ould be altered without every 
guarantee of 1ution and every opportunity 
for deliber ! It is true that the dif- 
ference of t s to the powers granted 
by tl Constitutic led to our Civil War 
but peace having been reéstablished, the su- 
premacy of tl ritten law, including the 
new amendment o the Constitution, has 
been virtually acknowledged over the length 
and breadth l 

It is now I osed, by any of the so- 
called Progressives, that all questions of 
policy or law, e\ such as may be con- 
trary to the original articles of the Consti- 
tution, should be ihmitted to popular vote. 
Questions, or a series of questions, are to 
be simplified as much as possible, and the 
entire enfranchised community invited to 
decide them by voting yea or nay. Thus is 
the “will of the people” to find expression, 
but is it not rather the will of some adroit 
leader or leaders, who can manipulate 
voters and obtain a majority? It may be 
a majority of the uninformed and ignorant, 


when the more intelligent minority have no 
opportunity for debate or discussion, as 
they would have were the question to be 
decided by regularly elected representa- 
tives 

It was Chief Justice Marshall who first 
decided the power of the Federal courts to 
declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, 
and that any legislation of a State in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States was null and void. The new so- 


called Progressives would deprive the judi- 
clary of this power and degrade their high 
office the 


temporary people. 


to one of a 
There 
that the 


initiative, and 


dependent upon vote 
of the 


delusion 


majority 


can be no greater than 


establishment of 
recall of judges is a 
wards better 


referendum, 
of progress to- 
Radical such a system 
solid foundation 


sign 
things 
the 

progressive 


is in uprooting of our 
lead- 


May 


Government, but only in 


ing us to the verge of a precipice 


Nation 
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igel 
l ha I el 
[ i ous I ise i 
i h nor studied | i 
is was for rly tl is so that tl i 
fl ch it ha xerted j 
the risk of being 
in tl future It has, therefor oO irred t 
iffer a pr f Sim ! 
I study of the influence of the Eng] 
Bible on English literature and sp: h, to 
t ompeted for b tudents of the s or 
oll in the department of English fn tl 
University of Alberta. As to the natur 
the examination, I beg to ike tl follow 
ng suggestions 
) Tl tests should be vo | I s 
ial and general 
i) The special test should ? lesig | 
test the competitor knowledg of th 
fluence of the Bibl Ipor i particular 
author The author should be selected and 
announced early in the session so that 
Sspecia t dy of hi wr be ‘ 
tre his point of view 
(b) The general test should deal wit 
general influence of the Bibl i howr 
Biblical allusions in poetry and prose it 
newspapers and publi speeches ind = |} 
words, phrases, and quotations in use among 
educated men of our race 
(2.) An equal number of mart should be 
given for each of the two papers. but the 
prize should not necessarily be given to the 
competitor who has done the best special 
paper, if his knowledge of the ibject, as 
shown by his general paper, should be mar 
festly unsatisfactory 
In compliance with this suggestior The 
Influence of the English Bible upon the 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold” was announced 
as the topic for the special test, and the 
students who submitted essays on this sub 


ject were required to write on an examina 
tion planned according to the wishes of the 
donor. The results of the special essays were 
of incons'derable value to holarship, the 
consideration of the tangible influence of 
the English Bible upon Arnold's atyle in his 
poetry being generally confused with the 


philosophical and ethical questions common 
in 
able to specific and direct Biblical influence 
The 


l'terature 


Arnold's poetry, but not readily assign 


study of the English Bible as a piece of 


incident to the preparation of 
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PERSIA AND THE POWERS 
i | \\ \ i 
~ ’ \ | ‘ ' i 
Or f 
tj 
> 5 i ’ I 
led ad il pat ( ' 
| ral The re p) 
and amy] ! tors I 
' ost dt ' ) ar , 
nternational p t Shuster ne 
matit i langu 
nd manne of | and n 
sional bit te) i pl 
Vhat one } agined oO be vhel 
ne Vspap rs were re ording t ‘ ’ 
handed contest wagee i voung Amel 
ican official aga . 4 t lead 
European Power : ‘ no pretence 
here to lite ! ‘ here is 1 
ittempt to nu ‘ ta f d ou 
calm; thet dence tha 
the Vrite ou i it] 
youne il ‘ il mundabo 
hen a ort cut ind. anda 
voung An t } hara tie il 
patience of the easy-going habits of tra 


ditional diplomag 


Muropean 


When Mr. Shuster arrived in Teheran 
to assume the post of Treasurer-Genet 
i! of Pet i, his task was much severer 
than the one that usually confronts the 
foreign administrator in Eastern lands 
He had not only to impose Western 
ideals of efficiens on a people unused 
to self-government, but the vork tad 
t. be done in the face of the oppositior 
of Russia and Great Britain The two 
Powers had concluded between them 
selves a treaty which, though not quite 
taking the form of a partition of Persia 


nevertheless presupposed the relegation 
of that 


tutelage 


country to a estate of 
The 


aroused 


permanent 
constitutional 
in Rus 
sia; a rejuvenated Persia would serious 
And 


of 


Persian 
movement displeasure 
ly compromise Russian ambitions 
financial reorganization 
conditions 


as 


the 


Wha one 


neces*ary to the 
the constitutional 
of Mr 


very 


insure 
permanent success of 
the 


received 


movement, advent St uster 


was from the beginning 





SO 


vith a suspicious aloofness that soon 


hanged to open hostility. 


Hiow the break came is familiar to 
most peopl Ir. Shuster, in the ad- 
inistration of the finances in northern 
Persia, d red to avail himself of the 
Maj Stokes, an officer in 

I Indian army, possessing an intimate 
! ‘ of Persian conditions But 
! thern Persia, by treaty, was within 
R in sphere of influence, and the 
(za Government protested against 
Stokes’s appointment. The British For 
t Offi which first had intimated 
that ere ild no difficulty in giv 
Male Stokes the necessary leave of 
ibsence uddenly changed its attitude 
F that time on Russia assumed the 
Another official nominated 

S t vas alo rejected Then 

1 the ex-Shah's invasion of Per- 


a, in which Russia's complicity has 
heen 1 de apparent; the open defiance 
Mr. Shuste authority by the Rus- 
n Minister at Teheran, who took un 
de protection the property of vari 
é embers of the royal family who 
had been outlawed for high treason; and 
Mr. Shuster's letter to the London Times 
n hich he charged the Russian Gov- 
ernment with plotting against the wel 
fare of Persia The letter made Mr 
Shuster position impossible. Sir Ed 
vard Grey, entirely absorbed by the Mo 
rocco crisis which was then at its 
height, and anxious to retain the friend 
hip of Russia, threw his support to that 
Po and the Government at Teheran, 
ifte ejecting one Russian ultimatum, 
as compelled to bow down to a second 
one with a Russian army advancing 
ipon the capital. Mr. Shuster resigned 
ind left the country 
Mr. Shuster’s own accourt now and 
then makes one conjecture what would 
have happened if the American Treas- 
irer-General were an older man, with 


skill in the ways of diplomacy. 


greater 

He might have held his place, and, by 
bending before the wind, he might have 
succeeded in snatching some advantage 


for the Government that employed him 


But it is a great perhaps. On the whole, 

e are inclined to agree with Mr. Shus 
ter that there was for him no alterna- 
tive between acting as he did and sink- 
ing to the parasitic level of the typical 


uropean administrator in Persia, whose 
would seem to consist chiefly 
a fat pension and doing no- 


etions 
in drawing 
thing 

Quite as interesting, to the present re 


jiewer at least, as Mr. Shuster’s indict 
ent against Anglo-Ruassian policy, is 
the pieture he gives us of the Persian 
onatitutional movement against a back 
ground of the national peychology. For 
a people with no experience in self-gov 
ernment and laboring under the sup 
pored handicap of Oriental incapacity 
for freedom, the Shah's subjects have 
arried on the struggle with remarka 
ble yurage, ability, and persistence. Un 
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' doubtedly, the sudden imposition of 
Western political formulas on the na- 
tive character had certain amusing re- 
they did not escape Mr. Shus- 
ter’s of humor. But on the 
whole, we find the Nationalist movement 
Teheran proceeding on lines famil- 
iar the world over; find a nucleus 
of brave and enlightened men animated 
by unselfish motives, backed by the best 
sentiment of the Coéperating 
these were men of more doubtful, 
more mixed attributes, men 
who did good service the constitu- 
tional cause without quite forgetting 
their personal interests. Such a man was 
the Sipahdar, whom Mr. Shuster treats 
at length, a man who was tainted with 
the vices of the old, corrupt Persian of- 
but in a 


sults; 


sense 


in 


we 


country. 
with 
or, rather, 
for 


ficialdom, who nevertheless, 


moment of crisis, had led an army from 
Tabriz to Teheran and saved the lib- 
eral cause in the capital. Such men 


were the chieftains of the Bakhtiari tribe. 
who were never loath to dip their hands 
into the Government treasury, but who 
fought bravely against the armies of 
the ex-Shah and drove him from the 
country. Mr. Shuster introduces us to a 
human of mixed 
complex motives. 


very world 


CURRENT FICTION, 


Nister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. New 

York: Harper & Bros. ° 

The unusual success of “Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ has naturally led to the reprint- 
ing of Mr. Dreiser's earlier novel. “Sis- 
ter Carrie” was published in 1901, and 
while it did not reach a large public, 
it was hailed with «enthusiasm by vari- 
ous critics not easy to please. Realism 
was then still a camp; and warriors 
like Frank Norris and Hamlin Garland 


reinforcement. English au- 
thorities approved the new writer's 
unabashed Americanism; and the raw- 
ness of his style, by a paradox which 


cheered a 


has become familiar, served to attract 
rather than repel the exacting Specta- 
tor and the fastidious Athenaeum, 


The English of “Sister Carrie” is for 


the most part almost ludicrously crude | 


and journalesque. But say what we 
may about our high level of workman- 
ship, the fact remains that workman- 
ship is not the fundamental virtue in 
fiction any more than in other forms 
of art. In “Jennie Gerhardt” Mr. Drei- 
ser has largely outgrown his grosser 
faults of style; but its real merit, like 


that of the earlier novel, is in its sub 
stance, its “punch,” as the dramatic 
erities say. Carrie herself is a cruder 


cruder and less noble: a com- 
in way, more pathetic 


Jennie 
and, a 


Lixe Jennie, she comes up from 


moner 


type 
town to city, to make her way in a 
treacherous world, unprotected from 


without or from within. But her charm 


is that of sheer youth and eagerness 
‘ 


issues and | 


| Vol. 95, No. 2456 


' 
for life—life as it is embodied in the 
pleasures and ambitions of the crowd. 

|She is susceptible not so much to love 
as to what love may bring. Her irreg- 
ular connections therefore have a touch 
of sordidness absent from those of the 
great-hearted Jennie. Squalor is her 
retributory portion, and the means by 
which she cuts herself loose from that 
squalor, and from the poor love she has 
known, entail no greater hope of hap- 
piness than the attainment of the lux- 
uries she has craved. With or without 
them, she is a failure, and must remain 
a failure, from any high point of view. 
If she is “ruined” or “fallen,” it 
fault of her own pleasure-loving nature 
rather than by the incidents of her p 
eous career. Under Mr. Dreiser's slow, 
keen, sympathetic and yet by no means 
sentimental scrutiny she appears before 

a Carrie speaking, 


is by 


the reader as she is 
alas, for a million hapless Carries 


Paul, the Minstrel. By A. C. Benson 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


The Child of the Dawn. The same. 


The tales which make up the first of 
these two volumes are reprinted from 
two earlier books, “The Hill of Trou- 
ble” and “The Isles of Sunset.” They 
are all akin in feeling, and were written 
while Mr. Benson was a house-master 
at Eton. That, he says, was a very hap- 
py time of his life. In more than one 
ef his books he has recorded the trials 
and perplexities of school-mastering, but 
it is clear that he has always been one 
of those rare men (for they are rare) 
who find permanent delight in contact 
with the growing boyish mind and char- 
acter. One of his pleasures at Eton was 
to tell stories to his boys on Sunday eve- 
|nings, and these are some of the stories 
that he told. The didactic bent of this 
| writer is always strong, and he conscious- 
| ly set himself to edify as well as amuse 
| that particular audience. But, as he says, 
“it is very hard to make the simple 
| choices of life assume a noble or inspir- 
\ing form,” and he instinctively gave his 
|tales a romantic and semi-medieval at- 
‘mosphere. With the aid of that glamour 
he strove to make palatable to the boy- 
‘ish taste a stern doctrine of moral 
choice. No one could have had better 
‘hope of succeeding in this than Mr. Ben- 
/son, master of a flowing, graceful style 
hardly approached since Ruskin. To 
boys in the first flush of adolescence, at 
‘that brief moment before the worship of 
|! commonplace becomes the _ schoolboy 
/eult, these stories must have appealed 
\strongly. Each of them approaches, al- 
‘mort imperceptibly and from a peculiar 
point of view, this same problem of mor- 
‘al choice, and the charm of the story- 
teller’s manner never fails. 

“The Child of the Dawn” is new, but 
‘it is related to these earlier stories, and 
‘would even seem to have sprung from 
them, if, as we suppose, these are the 
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“short tales of an allegorical type” al- 
luded to by Mr. Benson in his Introduc- 
tion to the longer story. They were 
written without effort, he says: “One by 
one they took wings and flew; and when 
1 had finished, though I was anxious to 
write more tales, I could not discover 
any more, though I beat the covert pa- 
tiently to dislodge them.” This story 
also came to him unbidden: “I was 
never conscious of creating any of its in- 
cidents. It seemed to be all there from 
the beginning; and I felt throughout 
like a man making his way along a road, 
and describing what he sees as he goes.”’ 
In short, it is a product of a sort of in- 
spiration. The reader will not expect a 
flight of creative imagination from Mr. 
Benson, so much as a play of active and 
graceful fancy. A facile method 
might have made a book of great power 
out of materials, The general 
theory is an old one—the adventures of 
a human soul after the death of the 
body—but the treatment is fresh. It is 
based, to be sure, on the old doctrine of 
reincarnation. A soul, torn from the 
body by pain, finds itself floating in a 
great peace, then furnished with a com- 
panion, of human experience like its 
own, and finally given to associate with 
various groups of souls for the moment 
out of the body. Each of them is under- 
going a transitional experience, active, 
not passive, preparing for a return to 
the world of the body under some new 
and higher form. The narrative ends 
with the reéntry of the narrator-soul 
into the body of a baby at the moment 
of birth. 

This kind of excursion of the fancy 
is beset with pitfalls—the peril of unc- 
tuousness on the one hand, and of flip- 
pancy on the other. Mr. Benson avoids 
them both, for the most part. His real 
feat, a feat for which much praise is 
due, is his success in divesting the idea 
of the hereafter of the cant which relig- 
ion has connected with it. He wishes 
to destroy the popular image of the soul 
after death, “as a thing so altered as to 
be practically unrecognizable—as a 
meek and pious emanation, without qual- 
ities or aims or passions or traits—as 
a sort of amiable and weak-kneed sacris- 
tan in the temple of God”—and to sub- 
stitute an image more robust and more 
sensible. His souls are cheerful, often 
humorous, and they are not condemned 
to sing hymns, as it were, for a living. 


less 


these 


The Price She Paid. By David Graham 
Phillips. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


This is the third or fourth novel by 
the late David Graham Phillips to be is- 
sued posthumously, and sincerely 
hope it is the last. There have been an 
unusual number of instances recently of 
affronting some well-meaning author's 
memory by the publication after his 
death of inferior or unfinished material. 
Of course, the temptation for the pub- 


we 


ijisher is great. Here is the man’s name, 
which can be counted on to sell any- 


thing while warmth remains in the fu- 
neral-baked meats. And doesn't every 
product of the artist, even his crudest 


sketches, belong to the world? 

David Graham Phillips and 
Dreiser were recently 
Arnold Bennett the 
thors worth reading 


rheodore 
rroclaimed 
American 


by 
only au 
That high approv 
al of Mr. Phillips cannot have 
ed work as this. It has 
crudity the f which ten 


The family group present 


been bas 


upon such his 


without orce of 
atoned for it. 
ed in the opening chapters is sordid and 
disgusting the 
The who 
group, and whose career in love and art 
is the theme of the has lit 
tle reality and less charm figure 
the 


whose 


to point of caricature 


heroine emerge from that 
story proper, 
Ons 
old singing teacher, Moldini, under 
the heroine finally 


herself famous, is clear and strong. and 


rule makes 


even noble in its way. The rest of the 
people in the book are a shabby lot—if 
they can be called people at all. Wh«e 


ther or not Phillips was a great novel 
ist, he deserves a better monument than 
this. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
The Origin of the English 
By George Burton Adams 
ven: Yale University 


Constitution 
New Ha 


Press. $2 net 


English and foreign students have col 
lected so large an amount of 
thy data upon the origin of the 
Constitution that at a 
restatement and of 
subject, without critical, bibliographical, 
disputatious 


trustwor 
English 
brief 


the 


an attempt 


consideration 


or material clogging the 


text, ought to be very welcome. While 
many of Professor Adams's ideas have 
been briefly enunciated in the historical 


reviews, Le now sets them forth in con 
secutive form. 

The germ of the English Constitution 
he believes to be “the idea that there ex- 
isted a body of understood, more or less 
definitely formulated rights, which the 
King was bound to observe and which 
those who at any point of time formed 
the operative of the nation 
the right to force him to observe if he 
showed himself disposed not to do so” 
(p. 157). This idea was “derived direct 
ly from feudalism” as introduced by the 
Norman Conquest, and “it was the work 
of the Great Charter of 1215 to transfer 
it from that system then falling into de 
cline to the newer governmental system 
just beginning to be formed, and in so 
doing to give it its first institutional 
expression” (p. 167). He 
Norman influence upon the English Con- 
stitution; Henry II he believes has been 


force had 


denies all pre 


overrated constructive statesman; 
nor were the jury, local institutions, and 
Parliament indispensable 
fluences. 61 of 
contained the germ of the later limited 


monarchy, and was itself the direct re 


as a 


formative in 


Clause Magna Carta 
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1 


sult of feudalism. Only about the tims 
of Richard II did the stream of parlia 


mentary development unite with that of 


the general Constitution,” and only 
then did Parliament become its guar 
dian. 

In assigning such importance to Mag 


’ 


na Carta, Professor Adams is not 


ich stating a new proposition a 


pioning the older view ith hict 
younger generation of scholars hav | 
distinct issue Their evidence 


onclusions Professor Adams has eg 
harmon 


inclined to feel that 


} 
nit ing 
muity In ing wi 


we are 


accepting so much of them he 
he tends to contradict himeelf and d 
troy much of the force of his own 
lusions. He states categorically that 

s the work of the Great Chart 
transfer” the feudal germ of the C« 
stitution “to the newer government 
beginning to be formed,” and announ 
Lis as the thesis of his book Yet a 
ouple of pages later he inform 
reader, in a footnote, “it was not Magna 
Carta, but the circumstances of the fu 
ture which gave to the fact that thers 
was a body of law above the King crea 
tive power in English history Magna 
Carta emphasized the fact but 
this was all it did” (p. 169). “The 
Charter itself, as has been said, deter 
mined nothing.” He is willing to go 
further, and admits (p. 249) that 
spirit, in method, and in principle, from 
the narrower point of view of 1215, It 
was reaction. If we regard the political 
necessities of the time we must 
admit that the King right and the 
barons wrong.” It is easy enough fo 
us to see that John was at work In the 
vay of the future. The changes which 
he was striving to make were inevita 
ble and necessary” (p. 173). The prompt 
omission of Clause 61, which he insists 
contained the germ of the Constitution, 
from the Charter, when later confirm 
ed, and its subsequent neglect were, he 


because 
feudal 
de 


after 


declares, of little significance 
the principle was so inherent 
that the King would not 
its binding force before 
Indeed, the omission of that clause 
: “The fate of this 


depended not 


in 
law have 
nied or 
1215 
vas 
principle 
the words of the Charter, but 
character of the following age” 
If. then, the germ of the Constitution 
was nothing more nor less than feudal 
law, already recognized as binding, and 
if it was omitted from the reissue of the 
Charter by contemporaries as something 
either 


“inevitable” 
upon 
upon the 


(p. 278) 


unessential or undesirable, how 


can Professor Adams support his claim 
that its presence in the document is of 
such portentous importance as to justify 
him in calling Magna Carta the begin 


ning of the English Constitution’ 
He also tells us that this feudal ger 


the 


Constitution not 
Will it not then be necessa 


the 


of is “peculiar to 


England.” 


to look to influences which caused 
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Adams's 
as a un- 
supported opinion a certain weight, but 
regret that he has in this case stated 
indefinite and incon- 
deprive them 
the force they 


his central thesis. Professor 


repute scholar gives even his 
we 
his 
sistent 


views in such 
to 
of 


pe ssessed. 


language 
of 


otherwise 


as 
prima fsacte much 


have 


di 


origines a 


la 
1900. 
III. 
classique 
Armand 


Francaise des 
Ferdinand Bru- 
Formation de la 
(1600-1660 )—2e 
Colin. 7.50 


Langue 
By 

not Tome La 
Langue 
partir Paris 


francs 


It and since the 
Nation re the instal- 
ment of this monumental history of the 
language a professor in the 
of Paris. The work follows 
an even course as it began. In 1897, af- 
an earlier effort, Gaston Paris said: 
Brunot will have the honor of being 
first to realize a design which more 
doubtless formed, but 
none before him dared to exe- 
Meyer-Liibke adds, now that the 


science, 


two years more 


is 
viewed previous 


French 


' 


by 


niversity 


te! 
M. 
the 
than one has 
which 
cute.” 
far under ‘Good 
sound criticism, pleasant 
sure work to the students’ hand, and of 
It is hard to imagine 


in the of lan- 


work is way 


exposition, a 
lasting value.” 
additional 


praise science 
geuage 
This 
ol de r 
l\ 


lytical 


fourth in 
publication) entire- 
There is an excellent ana- 
table of contents; and, with the 
of the scholar, errata 
in Tome II which dealt with 
sixteenth A general note 
the bibliography the study of 
French for the seventeenth cen- 
the beginning; and 
there are references and exam- 
ples in in addition to 
which make up the greater part of the 
text. An index proper could not be ex- 
pected, for the whole text of the work 
of and au- 


(the 


is devoted 


latest instalment 
ot 
to syntax. 
conscience a few 
are noted 
the century. 
on of 
syntax 
at 
constant 


tury is given 


footnotes, those 


is one subject-index words 
thors 

One of the chief and keenest 
pleasures of such a work is to be found 
examples, classified and ex- 
Everywhere crops out the life, 
alone of the schools which taught 
the parts of speech, but of the men and 
women used them. At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, Du Val 
was already singular in thinking the 
article an impedimentand “knot in dis- 
ostentatiously cited Plu- 
that great Homer seldom 
his like 
panaches sur des 
Brunot shows 


notorious 


uses 
in there 
plained 

not 


who 


course”: he 


tarch to show 


prefixed articles to nouns 


“handles to vases” or 
Even 
a touch of feeling when 
Pére Garasse, “who has the pretension 
of dealing with higher things, declares 
that he is not ‘of these over-nice minds 
and reformers of the French language,’ 
that he does not raise ‘questions, 


wit, whether we should say des su- 


morions Professor 


the 


and 


to 
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perbes Palais, or de superbes Palais, as 
Messieurs our Court Translators do. 
Alas! the most knowing of us foreigners 
has hardly got beyond that age when 
“the mistake des superbes palais, and 

-particularly—du is so com- 
mon that there is no use in giving ex- 
amples.” 

Teachers will be delighted to see here 
in full process the slow but sure declar- 
ation of independence of French from 
Latin. The printed part taken in this 
by Port Royal and the Petites Ecoles of 
the Jansenists is indicated by M. Bru- 
not; but he does not seem familiar with 
the similar oral teaching and exercises 
of translation into the vernacular 
in the professedly Latin classes of their 
rivals. The resulting French may be 
seen in work already published by Bos- 
suet, as M. Brunot notes (p. 714). In 
the chapter on the Sentence (p. 685) 
there an enlightening analysis 
show why “the greatest writers of the 
sixteenth century, Rabelais, Calvin, 
Amyot, Montaigne, still transfer into 
French the forms of the Latin sentence. 

The deliverance from the Latin 
obsession could begin only when French 
should be emancipated enough to put a 
stop to the imposition of foreign forms, 
ot when Latin be decadent 
enough for men of letters to stop think- 
Latin.” 
studies 


’” 


bon vin, 


used 


to 


is 


should 


ing in 
Such 
and more general historical conclusions: 


as these rise to higher 


which henceforth is to reign 
the name of 
speech of Paris, 
with it. The 
that of their 
never 
later I 


how 


The languag: 


the country under 
from the 
confounded 
studied 


it 


throughout 
French 
without 
I have 

It was 
plete, it could not be so; and 
seek when 


more 


issued 
being 
just 


is 


epoch 


divorce lasted long com- 


shall 


have occasion to and the 


began 


However, 


penetrat- 
the 


common speech once 
ing the 
generation whose work | have shown neither 
their drawing near- 
persuaded that 
but ought 
un- 


classic language 
could nor would forese 
other It 
only 


was 
to lead, 
that 
itself. 

thought, 
nothing 


er to each 


use ought not 
bad 
dergoing any reaction 
of the King, in 
sovereignily, sharing 
nothing and the events of the 
Fronde and the importance taken for a 
moment by the Parliaments did not trouble 
opinion in the least. At bottom, it 
was a form of the faith in monarchy and 
the next age was mark absolute 
triumph. Such hopes were founded in part, 
but the work had still be nearly 
all France had still to be conquered (p.721). 


good 
destroy without 
The 


had 


to use, and 
lan- 


to 


in 


guage its 
reign and 


y elding 


this 


to its 


to done ; 


With the historical fact from which 
this conclusion is derived, we come on 
the essential philosophy of the history 
of the Old Régime in its gradual and in- 
evitable centralization, which the Revolu- 
tion could only complete: 


cultivated 
stirred 


were those people 
of language 
passion or even interested? Because politi- 


eal or literary history is full of their names, 


How many 


questions to 


whom 


| we always forget to look round about them; 


and, while from other points of view their 
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number matters little, for the linguist 
(why not for the historian?) it is of capi- 
tal interest to know the proportion of this 
minority to the whole of the population 
The Province the dialect land, began at 
Vaugirard and Montmartre. The City, the 
vulgar land, touched the Louvre on every 
side. The masses did not read, could have 
found nothing to read if they had wished, 
were taught nothing, underwent none of 
the great forces which, little by little, 
everywhere impose the literary language— 





and they kept their ordinary speech 
Buhen Publications of the Egyptian 


Department of the University of Penn- 
Vols. VII and VIII, by D. 
Randall-MaclIver and C. Leonard Wool- 
ley. Philadelphia. 


sylvania 


r 

The 
the west bank of the Nile, almost exact- 
Halfa, 
Sudan 
it- 
above 


town of Buhen was situated on 
ly opposite the modern town 
the 
Government 


ot 
of the 
Of the 


remain 


terminus 
Railway. 


northern 
town 
self but scant traces 
ground, but the caref and ex- 
haustive excavations of the Philadelphia 


Expedition 


from ul 


we can now reconstruct its 


entire history. Buhen was essentially 
Nubian 
period 
and Nubia 


whereas 


an Egyptian and 
settlement. In 
the populations 


were racially 


not a 
the prehistoric 
of Egypt 
identical; but in 
Egypt the discovery of metal on the one 
side, and the greater productive power 
of the soil on the other, tended to foster 
a rapid growth, Nubia in her barren 
backwater of civilization lagged behind 
in the neolithic stage of development. 
Hence negro invaders from the 
found no difficulty in overrunning the 
upper country, and were only prevented 


native 


south 


from colonizing the whole of the Nile 
Valley by the newly consolidated Egyp- 
tian power. In all the early pages of 
Egyptian history we find reference to 
the incessant struggle that was main- 
tained to keep these inhabitants of 
“wretched Kush,” as it was called, in 


check; and in about the year 1950 ps. c. 
find first mention of Buhen, 
when, at the close of a successful cam- 
paign under the leadership of a certain 
Mentuhotep, in the reign of the twelfth 
dynasty king, Sesostris I, the town was 


we our 


built to serve as the southernmost fort- 
ress of the Egyptian Kingdom. 

A reminder of the dangers under- 
gone by the earliest settlers in Buhen 


twelfth 
within 


that the 
situated 
In the two hun- 
dred years of anarchy that followed the 
close of the twelfth dynasty it is proba- 
ble that this, the southernmost fort, was 
abandoned; but in the eighteenth dynas- 
ty the still further 
south, at the fourth cataract, and Buhen 
was reéstablished 


fact 
was 


the 
cemetery 


given by 


dynasty 


1S 


the city fortifications. 


frontier was set 


on a securer basis, 
temples, parts of which still stand, be- 
ing erected by Hatshepsut and Amen 


hotep II over the ruins of the twelfth 
dynasty structures. 


Through the eigh- 
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teenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynas 
ties Nubia was governed with a firm 
hand by a succession of E tian vice 
roys; but thereafter, growing stronge1 
as Egypt weakened, the Nubians first 
reasserted their independence, and then, 
invading in their turr they o al 
Egypt, and won for t king 
throne of Pharaoh } i that 
time onward Buhs } 
drops out of histor nd t e eX 
ception of handf of tl 
Roman period, ant ( inity of 
Co] monk he ¢ 
remained ul i} nt 
century of our era ‘ 
dence t Was agaln sé [ror 
tier post of Kkegevypt, a ¢ eing 
placed there to Keep D ‘ in 
check; and it was from t base that in 
1IS97 Lord Kitchener begat victol 
ious advance on Khartu 

The excavation of tl i 
ried out in the seasons of 1909 ar 910 
and the results are adi i forth 
by I Randall-Macl d Woo 
ley in the two volum« before 1 I 
the opening chapters a full de ptive 
and photographic record is given of the 
temples, which were already kno but 
from which only isolated inscriptions 
had hitherto been published. Then, 
turning to the results of actual excava 


tions, the authors describe in detail the 
town buildings, the fortifications, with 
moat and elaborately buttressed walls, 
the later settlements, and finally th 


cemeteries. From an historical point of 
the most the 
inscriptions are the of Egyp- 


tian officials, carved on the temple wells 


view interesting of temple 


eX votos 


among them that of Thure, the first 
of the long line of Viceroys in Nubia; 
while for the Museum a considerable 
amount of valuable material was procur 
ed, notably the magnificent gold and 
amethyst necklace which forms the 
frontispiece of the first volum: 

The present volumes are the seventh 
and eighth published by the Univer 
sity Museum on the five vears’ work of 
its Egyptian Expedition, and we note 
with regret that they are to be the last 
That they have been able, within six 
years of the inception of the work, to 
complete this series of eight volumes, is 
a tour de force of which the authors and 
the Museum may well be proud 
Social France at the Time of Philip 

Augustus. By Achille Luchaire. Trans 

lated by E. B. Krehbiel, Ph.D New 

York Henry Holt & Co. $5 net 

Probably no modern scholar knew 
more of French history in the age of 
Philip Augustus and Richard the Lion 


Achill 


WI! ite 


Hearted than the lat Luchaire 
In fact, he planned to 
Philip 
gave 


aA magqnuni 


five 


on 


‘ 


Augustus, and for 
lectures the 
reign But 1901 


his project, probably because a German, 


opus on 


years at Sorbonne 


his in he abandoned 









Cartellieri, was beginning to ng ita 
great work on tl ime sult As t 
4 il history of ft ' 

itside the scope of Ca 


Luchaire found a gap 


interest ina 


and rn charged wit prot 


ing the they thy p opl 0 


towns formed the legs 


trv ana 


that is to say, the base on 


rest stood Luchaire wa 


apparent 


interested in the eyes and hands 


After hi 
earthquakes, 


the feet introductors 


than in 
fires 


God 


chapte r on floods 
of 
material 


life, 
with 


other act 
the 
of 


miracles, and 


comets, 


and Satan which made up 


background social 


rest of 


and spiritual 
de 


levotes the the volume 


the exception of the final chapter, to the 


nobility and clergy, the two ocial 


which, even when taken togeth 


did 


! 
Cla 


er, probably not equal in numbers 


one-tenth of the com eople in coun 


mon }] 
And even 


voted to the 


town in this final 


de 


tenths, he des 


try and 


chapter toiling nine 


hieflv how the 


ribes 


classes treated the owe! 


per 


rather than how the and peas 


ints were actually living and what they 
they we 


i they 
wine 


were thinking about ar 


and nightshirt ord 


] oes 
to 
fan 
dor 


things which 


? Did | 
young? M. Luché 
Yet 


of to-day, 


they have 
not 


these are the 


absorbed in the wel 


f the and n the problems 


vould 
sight ve 


masse 
and he 
know At 
inclined 
of 
deserve 
he is 
only that comparatively scant cor 
deration which it 
the he 
question did exist 
ago; the 
with impunity 
had 


alth., be inter 
first 


to 


verty 
ested to 
therefore eriticise 


chaire ense proportion 
for hi 


the Tl 


reality he praise 


mindedness; giving to 
Estate 
actually received in 
The 
France s¢ 


age is describing 


not in 
tollers were cor 


their lords 


they were not 


centuries 
temned by 


if they thoughts, 
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articulate; they had no spokesman and 
no opportunity for concerted action; the 
whole tendency of the age was opposed 
Lo Though the peasant and 
have formed more than 
tenths the total population, he 
for little in the social life 
then conceived. 

The author has carefully grouped by 
chapters an amount of mate- 
and enlivened it with pertinent pas- 
from the sermons, de 
fabliauz other picturesque 
age of Philip 
rich. Especially ex- 
on student life in 
century and the strong 
in the growth of the 
Paris Mr. Krehbiel’s 
and index maker Is 


innovation. 
burgher may 
of 


very 


nine 
counted 


as 


enormous 


rial, 
izes chansons 
es, and 


erature in which the 


is fairly 


» chaptei 


influence 
of 


papal 
University 


as translator 


Orn 


excellent 


Notes 


Hopkinson 


at the Inn whi 


neluds 
Klondike 


Personal 


of 
brought 


Henry 


out int 


will publish 


The Oregon System 


Legislation in Oregon 


ediate publication by 


hortly have 


of 


im the 
the 
by 


hortly 


title a 


from works of 


= 


Loulse 


Little 


ympiled 


lned by 


| changes 


hand a Weatern 


B 


house has in 


M. Bower 


Laterza & 
another volume of the 
Vol IT the 


ry called “Good Indian,” by 


We have received from Gius 


of Bari, Italy 
d'Italia 


Figll 


Scrittor! series of 
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Italian works of Teofilo Folengo, 
by Umberto Renda. 


It has been the fate of Volume I of the 
Second Supplement to the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography to enjoy a succés de scan- 
dale of which the most frivolous volume 
edited by, let us say, Francis Gribble, might 
have been proud. At this late hour there is 
no need to take up Sir Sidney Lee’s much- 
on Edward VII. Other 
known names in the record are Lord 
Acton, Alexander Bain, Walter Besant, Pro- 
Butcher, Campbell-Bannerman, and 
Dilke 


discussed article 


well 


fessor 


Sir Charles 


in the Home 
the usually 
from Buddhism to 
sects and from American history 
the Civil War to the Principles of 
Physiology. Mrs. Rhys Davids’s “Study of 
Buddhist Norm” is very difficult read- 
ing, but profitable. It certainly not a 
book for the beginner in its highly con- 
densed and allusive style, but it carries out 
Principal 
progress 


\ of volumes 


University 


new group 
Library 


of topics, 


reveals 
wide range 
English 


since 


the 


is 


faithfully a well conceived plan 
of the and 
Nonconformity a model of 
it has a great deal of 
Excellently planued and 
is Logan Pearsall Smith's history 
English language it a subject 
which can be made fascinating by a writer 
imagination, and Mr 
Smith His is the most at- 
tractive volume in the present group. Pro- 
fessor Ker of London University has dealt 
in detail with English mediwval literature; 
of the romances and the 
ind ballads of the period supplies a satis- 


Selbie's court rise 


of 
~opular 


a 
English is 
exposition 
human interest 
written 
of the is 


knowledge and 


is such a man 


his study songs 
factory introduction to a specialized inves- 
of the subject In “Reconstruc- 
1865-1912," Paul Leland 
Haworth has omitted few facts of impor- 
tance. On contemporary matters Dr. Ha 
worth is not as dispassionate as one might 
His apparent sympathy with the new 
forces in national life 
him into unguarded and alto 
too swift condemnation M. Gel- 
the on the 
Law,” a straightfor- 
compendium Professor 


tigation 


tion and Union 


wish 
progressive our 
! eulogy 

Ww 


volume 


eads 
gether 
lart 


vard 


the writer of 


is 
nts of English 
and useful 
Geldart of Glasgow has done the volume on 


Physiology 


Miss 


“Fatigue 


Josephine Goldmark, the author of 
and Efficiency: A Study in In- 
dustry” (New York: Charities Publication 
Committee), Is to be congratulated on an 
plece of work. It is seldom that 
reads a designed for a par- 
ticular and practical purpose with so much 
satisfaction. Setting out to demonstrate the 
of to guard the health 
women workers, she lays broad founda- 
a study of fatigue The latest 
and laboratory stigations are 
penalty in im- 
nerves which 
in modern indus- 
trial occupations have to pay, is set forth 
in convincing fashion. Then follow de- 
talled exhibitions of the “new strain” which 
of work like that in telephone ex- 
impose upon the women who are. 
tending to monopolize them. There are 
also specific studies of overstrain, with an 
account of the economic 
regulation of the hours and conditions of 
woman's labor, and the way in which they) 
‘ 


excellent 


one volume 


need legislation 
of 
tions In 
medi al 


passed 


inv 
and the 
and shattered 


in review, 
energy 


overworked 


the women 


forms 


aspects of the, 


! 
edited 


|} ing and enforcement. 


| gon. 


| 


| to come from the press. 


| 
human document, 


fit into the new ideas of management. Next 
we have an outline of the history of labor 
laws, with the obstacles, judicial and oth- 
er, placed in the way of their uphold- 
Part II gives a sur- 
vey of world-experience in legislation un- 
dertaking to limit the hours of labor for 


| woman; and the volume closes with reprints 


of the most important court decisions on 
the subject in the United States, showing 
their growing enlightenment, including the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the epoch- 
making case of Muller vs. State of Ore- 
The whole work seems to us one of 
exceptional value, owing to its massing 
of material and restraint and good judg- 
ment in presenting it. Not merely as aid- 
ing in a timely propaganda, but as a work 
of reference, it deserves a place in libra- 
ries and newspaper offices. No more useful 


| publication has come from the Russell Sage 


Foundation. 


Despite the temporary abeyance of pub- 
lic discussion of the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, books on those topics continue 
Misleading is the 
Among the Eng- 
(Macmillan), by Samuel R. Honey. 
little volume is confessedly a tract 
English, being an account, drawn 
up avowedly for their behoof, of the use 
of the referendum in America. And even 
this is here confined to the submission to 
popular vote of changes in State Constitu- 
tions. How much more than that we have 
come to mean by the referendum, may be 
seen in “The Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall,” edited for the Appletons by Prof. 
William B. Munro. His introduction is 
marked by a cautious weighing of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the new 
method, and he gives a salutary warning 
that we are as yet in too early and experi- 
mental a stage of the innovation to have 
a positive opinion how it will work. The 
bulk of this is made up of con- 
tributed and selected matter from a dozen 
pens, on various phases of the subject. Ex- 
planation rather than advocacy is the note 
of “Direct Elections and Law-Making by 
Popular Vote,” by Edwin M. Bacon and 
Morrill Wyman, which the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company publishes. A four-page bib- 
liography shows to what proportions this 
discussion is growing. Finally, we note 
“Government by All the People” (Macmil- 
lan), by Delos F. Wilcox. He goes over 
the familiar ground, but with a more con- 
fident tread, resting his case mainly upon 
the breakdown of the present system, but 
frankly stating his belief that by the use 
of the new “implements of democracy,” we 
may look for “a great forward movement 
toward stability, justice, and public spirit 
in American political institutions.” 


title, “The Referendum 
lish” 
His 


for the 


volume 


Nathaniel P. Langford’s “Vigilante Days 
and Ways” (McClurg) contains an excel- 
lent picture of the forces which entered in- 


to our pioneer life. In the first part of 


| the volume is set forth at length the life 
‘history of the desperadoes whose activities 
' made early Montana and Idaho the scenes 


of so many desperate fights and murders. 
This is followed by a careful account of the 
rise of the vigilante committees and of 
their final success. The book is a very 
and holds the attention 
like a novel. The author, who participated 
in the events described, makes out a strong 
brief in favor of the vigilantes 
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The romantic side of Californian history 


has always been a lodestone for the writer 


of books, whose industry has furnished 
work for the printer and the bookstore 
without adding much to the knowledge of 
the subject. John S. McGroarty’s “Cali- 
fornia, Its History and Romance” (Los An- 
geles: Grafton Publishing Company), does 
not differ from its many predecessors 
e:ther in character or manner. On the 
whole, the story is told in an interesting 
way, but is marred too frequently by the 


attempt at fine writing. 


A very spirited book is Walter Wood's 
“North Sea Fishers and Fighters” (Dut- 
ton, illustrated) Glancing at the fishers 
and fighters of olden times, when succes- 
sively the Danes and the French threaten- 
ed England from the sea, the author passes 
rapidly to the sailing smacks of yesterday 
and the steam trawlers of to-day John 
Paul Jones's of the Serapis off 
Flamborough forgotten, nor is the 
disgraceful Admiral Rojestven- 
sky’s the Dogger Bank 
ends the fear of 
recommendation of a 
for North 
interest the 
the way 
marketed, 
corporate 


capture 
not 
panic of 
among 
book 
the 


reserve 


is 


squadron 
fishermen The 
Germany with 


in 


special naval Sea ser- 
vice. of 

sufficiently statistical, of 
the 
growth of 
in the fisheries, 
pital work 
thrilling 


especial is account 
in which 
the 


methods 


vast catches are of 
and 
and of 
the 


by a 


scientific 
mission and hos- 
fleet. There is a 
survivor of the 
three hun- 
lost. Mr. 
inti- 


among 
account 
of 1883, in 
dred and fifty fishermen 
Wood evidently knows 

mately, and often tells his story in the lan- 
guage of the The following 
anecdote is none for recalling 
classical The of a Scotch 
lugger Was sent ashore with a 
ereign and instructions to lay it out in 
food and drink to the best advantage. “In 
due season the youth returned, bearing half 
a dozen bottles of whiskey and a 
For a moment the master gazed ad- 
miringly, then excliimed despairingly 
‘Heaven forgive you, boy! whatever shall 
we do wi’ all this bread?’” Sketches, many 
in color, and cuts after the author’s 
tographs add to the attractiveness 
book. 


which some 
were 


subject 


storm 
his 


fishermen, 
the worse 
variants. boy 


once SOV- 


penny 
loaf. 


pho- 


of this 


‘The Pro 
by F. W 


Economist, 


Porter's 
(Methuen), 


The revision of G. R 
gress of the Nation” 

Hirst, editor of 
makes it a new sections 
into the original divided 
been rearranged into thirty-eight chapters, 
filling 700 pages has 


London 
The 


Was 


the 
work. 


seven 


which have 


Porter’s own volume 


received from the Dictionary of National 
Biography the high praise of being char- 
acterized as “an invaluable record of th 
first half of the nineteenth century.” The 
aim of the present edition is to perform 
the same function for the whole of that cen 
tury and the first decade of the twen 
tieth. The scope of the book may be judged 
from the statement that the first nine chap 
ters deal with the growth of population 
trades and occupations, wages and employ- 
ment, pauperism, housing, crime, intem- 
perance and lunacy, education, local gov- 


ernment, and the standard of comfort. This 
is followed by a general and particular sur- 
vey of the leading trades of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
Rising Standard 


The 
this 


Chapter ix, entitled, 
of Comfort, quotes 


prepared 
the 
rise of nomin 


sentence from the memorandum 
for the Poor-Law 
Board of Trade in 1909: “The 
al wages has been 
a fall in wholesale and retail 


plies a rise of ‘real’ wages, 


Commissioners by 


accompanied by such 


prices as in 


or wages as 


measured in commodities, considerably 
greater than the rise of oney wages 
However true this may be for the entire 
century, it hardly meets the situation in 
1912 The name of the editor is sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy of the statistics 
and other information in the volume. There 
is an excellent index 

The modern library movement has been 
criticised for two defects, both, it is ad 
mitted, being the defects of its own vir 
tues: lack of proper feeling for books as 
literature and lack of historical perspe« 
tive Whatever merit this criticism may 
have, there is evidenc: in recent Ii 


brary publications that it is rap 


point and force. Numerous addresses, p+ 

riodical articles, monographs and learned 
treatises lately issued, could be ited to 
show that the librarian is now claiming 
and taking his natural place in the world 
of books The most notable of such pul 

lications is E. A. Savage's “Old English Li 
braries” (McClurg), a handsom well-i 

lustrated volume of 300 pages, devoted to 
the history of books and libraries in Great 
Britain from the time of their earliest men 
tion in historic records down to the inven 
tion of printing. The aim of the author is 


to present in a comprehensive vay tl 
making, use, and circulation of books 
sidered as a means of literary ult 

to throw a useful sidelight on literary his 
tory and to introduce some human Interest 
into the study of bibliography For th 
accomplishment of his purpose he combine 
the results of careful and original research 
into a wide range of sources, an « lent 
and engaging interest in his subject, real 
historic feeling, an eye for the significant 
and a fair degree of literary style. Té 
receiving special attention ar r 

of books in the early Irish monasteries 
noted monks of early England and their 
books; growth and dispersal of the libra 
ries of the great abbeys; libraries of t 
cathedrals and great hurches; early his 
tory and description of the academic and 
university libraries; library economy in Ut 
Middle Ages; the book trade in the in 
uscript period. The value of the work fo! 


reference and for further study of the sut 


ject is greatly increased by a minute lex 
and four appendices in tabular form, giving 
prices of books and materials for book 
making at recorded sales fron { to 149 
titles of classic authors found in catalogues 
of some noted medi@wval librari« a list of 
the principal collections of which there is 
specific historical recosd, and a list of the 
main authorities consulted The book 
will probably take its place immediately 
as a part of the required course of read 
ing or study in the leading library schools 
and will do much to put the modern li 
brary movement into proper relation with 
the past 

The story of the reation of the great 
English family of North during the Refor 
mation has been pleasantly and capably 
told by Lady Frances Bushby in “Three 
Men of the Tudor Time” (London: Nutt) 
Edward, the first Lord North, lawyer and 


judge, member of the Privy Council, and 
executor of Henry VIII's will; Roger, his 
eldest son, diplomatist and soldier, related 
by marriage to Sir Philip Sidney and 
Thomas North, the younger son, the trans 
lator of Plutarch, were a trio of singular 

nteresting men. Lady Bushby has succeed 


ed in drawing well-balanced portraits and 
has not crowded the narrative with insig 
nificant personal details nor with fa 
general history The work ts echolar! ! 
evinces a careful use of family and put 
] archives, though the scanty and indef 
nite footnotes are likely to cause the read 
r to underestimate both the care and tl 
extent of the research While no new fact 
{ importance is brought to light, 1 
erous unpublished personal and hous 
hold papers enabled the author to fill 
he skeleton of the livestreatedinto as well 
rounded a conception as we are likely 
get It is interesting to note that Roger 
rth often lost money to Queen Elizabeth 
it cards (| 105), and that he employed a 
zx foot i whose solk ity was > 
rry ews and letters to and fro I 
n (p. 91) 
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The fifth volume of the results of the 
Eckley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nu- 
bia, called “Karandg The Town,” \is con- 


tributed by C. Leonard Woolley. It con 
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Science 


INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELE- 
GRAPHIC CONFERENCE 


THE 


Lonpon, July 5. 
The 
Conference of London has just adjourn- 


International Radiotelegraphic 
ed after a session of nearly five weeks, 
4 It was just fifteen 
ago January that the cable 
the the first experi- 
ments, carried out on Salisbury Plain by 
young Anglo-Italian, in communication 
the electric waves discov- 
in by Heinrich Hertz. The 
fact that a conference of thirty-eight na- 
their colonies has now been 
settle in the formal 
manner the world’s procedure regarding 
wireless, speaks eloquently of the rapid 
of this application of physics 
to human activity. 

The Conference was held in the fine 
hall of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers on the Victoria Embankment, 
where everything was done for the com- 
fort and convenience of the delegates 
that the admirable administration of the 
British Post Office could devise. All mail 
matter was delivered free, and each dele- 
gate was furnished with a pass entitling 
him to send all telegrams and cables 
(even with reply paid) to his own coun- 
try free ‘In the hall, somewhat larger 
than the United States Senate chamber, 
the desks of the 150 delegates were ar- 
semicircular order. All pro- 
ceedings carried in French, 
with great parliamentary formality, each 
speaker being mentioned only as “I’hon- 


beginning June 


years last 


brought news of 
a 


by means of 


ered 1888 by 


tions and 


necessary to most 


progress 


ranged in 


were on 


orable délégué de 

The 
Postmaster-General, 
who the outlined 
the work of the Conference, and propos- 
ed chairman Sir Henry Babington 
Smith. Sir Henry, formerly chief secre- 
tary of the British Post Office and now 
president of the Ottoman Bank of Con- 
had large measure the 
qualities necessary for a delicate 
office—a perfect knowledge of French 
and of parliamentary tactics and much 


was opened by the 
Herbert L. 


delegates, 


Conference 


welcomed 


as 


stantinople, in 


such 


charm of manner. 
The greater part of the detailed work 
was dong in two large committees, on 


Samuel, 
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regulations and tariff, respectively, 
while the matters most difficult of agree- 
ment were threshed out in plenary ses- 
sion. In all twenty-eight meetings were 
held. 
was the determination of standard wave- 
It be that 
waves of a given length, or frequency of 

scillation, will be received only by ap- 
paratus all other ap- 
jaratus being virtually deaf to them. As 
an interesting example, may men- 
tioned the case of two ships that failed 
the Titanic’s distress call, be- 
ause they were tuned for the reception 


The first business of importance 


lengths should explained 


suitably tuned, 


be 


to hear 
of press dispatches. Obviously, this must 
prevented in future. Now, while in- 
terference with various messages can be 
prevented by using special wave-lengths, 
the Conference decided to authorize only 
two wave-lengths for general use, those 
of 300 and 600 metres. A range from 600 
to 1,600 is thus left free for the armies 
and navies of the world; and after a good 
deal of discussion a length of 1,800 
metres was authorized for long-distance 
work. Here many delicate points were 
touched upon. International rivalries 
proved very strong, particularly in 
crowded waters like the English Chan- 
nel or the Adriatic, where there is often 
a “babel of voices.” Certain small na- 
tions have powerful stations that over- 
reach other countries and take busi- 
ness away from them. This was obviat- 
ed by requiring ships to communicate in 
general with the nearest coast station. 
Obnoxiously powerful stations will be 
made to tone down their emissions, un- 
less removed from other stations by a 
certain distance, the proper distance be- 
ing earnestly discussed and occasioning 
one of the few roll-calls of the nations. 

Most interesting to the general pub- 
lic was the provision for greater safety 
at sea. Ships are to be divided into 
three classes, according to the number 
of persons carried and the service per- 
formed. On ships of the first class, two 
competent operators must be employed, 
and there must be a permanent watch 
for distress signals. On the second-class 
ships listening must -be carried on for 
ten minutes in every hour of the day. 
Rules were prescribed for the licensing 
of operators. Further, shore stations 
will be required to stop transmission 
four times an hour, so as not to inter- 
fere with distress calls. Ships will also 
carry a spare set of radio-apparatus, 
with power independent of the ship's 
engines. Priority was given to the 
transmission of meteorological reports, 
so that weather maps might be expedi- 
tiously constructed. The American dele- 
gation, the largest of all, was composed 
of thirteen members, representing the 
Departments of the Treasury, Army, 
Navy, Agriculture, and Commerce and 
Labor. 

The labors of the delegates were brok- 
en by the most prodigal hospitality on 
the part of the British Government, in- 


be 
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dividuals, and the Marconi and Siemens 
companies. All the delegates were tak- 
en by special train to Poldhu, in Corn- 
wall, 292 London, for the 
purpos¢ the great Mar- 
coni station Dinners, 
opera, and theatre performances crowd- 


miles from 
of 


transatlanti« 


inspecting 


ed one upon another, while King George 
interest receiving the 
the Bucking 
The invitation of the Unit- 
Lold the next Congress at 
1917 was accepted amid 


his by 


of 
ham Palace 


showed 

members Conference at 
ed States to 
Washington in 
applause. In the opinion of the writer, 
it will be a task of no mean difficulty 
to equal the arrangements of the Con- 


ference of London. A. G. W. 


We and Our Children” (Doubleday 
Page), by Woods Hutchinson, has all the 
earmarks of the productions of this popular 
It is fresh and breezy, stimulating, 
informing, although often inexact, not 
little of fact or phrase, and 


sometimes a little cloying in its smartness, 


writer 
a 


repetitious 


but it makes many good points and often 
makes them well. Dr. Hutchinson touches 
numerous problems, aud gives solutions o1 
soine of them with almost too much facil- 
ity. About half the book treats the nurture 
and rearing of the child, incidentally urging 
meny good ideas as to letting the young 
thing judiciously alone. and as to respecting 
its claims to be allowed to grow up in its 
own way Much of the rest deals with 
questions bearing more or less directly on 
parental fitness and duties. Many of the 
chapters ha already served as articles 
in magazines, and show that origin. Those 


on Eyes and Ears and on The Teeth, called 


“our ivory keepers of the gate,” might be 
used in any popular book Gealing with per- 
sonal hygiene. They are excellent and heip- 
ful, despite the futile advice to strive at 
least four times a day to keep the mouth 
“aseptically clean,” whatever that may 
mean, and also despite the assertion that 
“Mog Megone” (sic!) was written by Long- 
tellow. There are also some curious mis- 
conceptions about inosit (p, 55) and “gly- 
cocol” (p. 58) and a few other matters, but 
these do not detract ser:ously from the merit 
of a very suggestive book. What is said 


concerning mothers as wards of the state, 
and concerning delicate children, overwork- 
ed 
for service 


children, and the importance of schools 
rather than for superiority, wei! 


deserves to be pondered 


The part which flying machines are about 
to play in the development of the French 
possessions in the Sahara and West Africa 
is described by Dr. H 
personal observations, in the military sec- 


Moeser, largely from 


tion of the Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 
May Several “centres d'’aviation” have 
been established in Algeria and Senegal, in 
one of which there is an officer's flying 
school The aim is neither sport nor 
science, but to better the condition and 


organization of the 
ing them into closer contact with the home 
government 


outlying posts by bring- 


The success of the undertaking 


is shown by the fact that the three days’ 
journey from Biskra, the headquarters of 
the flying corps, to the important oasis 
Tuggeurt has been reduced by actual flight 
to three and a half hours. At each of the 
military poste there will be shelters for 
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Musie and Drama 

Annals of the Irish Harpers.‘ By Chat 

lotte Milligan Fox. New York: E. P 

Dutton & Co. 2.50 net. 

Mrs. Charlotte Milligan Fox, who is 
already well known for numerous con- 


tributions to the history of Irish music, 
has produced, in the present volume, a 
piece of work which concerns also the 
literary and social history of the Irish 
people. It was through an odd series of 
circumstances, which she relates in her 
preface, that she came into possession of 
most of the materials published 
Commissioned by a friend to select a 
harp at a London warehouse 
pened to ask the salesman whether any 
old wandering harpers ever came 
buy strings. He replied that there were 
no customers; but added that a 
gentleman had recently bought a harp, 
declaring, as he gave the order: “It 
only right that I should have a harp in 
my for it grandfather 
who preserved the music of the ancient 
Irish harpers.” Mrs. Fox found that 
the purchaser in question was Dr. Louis 
MacRory, a grandson of Edward Bunt- 
ing, the collector and of Irish 
music; and by making the acquaintance 
of Dr. MacRory and other members of 
the Bunting family 


now 
she hap 
in to 
such 
is 
house; 


was my 


editor 


she obtained access 


to a large body of Bunting manuecripts 
To this fortunate accident, and to Mrs 
Fox’s enterprise in following up her 
clue, the public is indebted for a book 


which affords much information and en- 
tertainment. 


The central figure of the work is Ed 
ward Bunting (17737-1843), whose ca 
reer and literary relations have hither 


to received insufficient notice. Out of his 
papers, together with various published 
of Fox 
pieced together a detailed account of the 
man himself and of the Irish society in 
which he lived. As a result of Bunting’s 


personal associations, the and 


sources information, Mrs has 


literary 












theatrical world of his time receives 1 
iderable incidental treatment Lad 
Morgan (Sidney Owenson), the once fa 

ous author of The Wild Irish ¢ 

ow almost forgotten, is a striking ft 

e in the circle described Bu 
relations with Thomas Mok nd The 

Campbell, and his efforts to ind 

he latter to write translat f Ga 
songs which should drive Moore's “l 
Melodies” out of the marke ike a 
pisode of interest t aders of Eng 
poetry; and philologists will find f 

lent mention, among Bunting s! nd 
of the founders of modern Irish schola 
ship-—Charles O'Connor of Belanagar 
Theophilus O’'Flanagan, and, a little lat 
er, John O’Donevan and Eugene 0% 
ry Among these early devotees of Irish 
learning it is a satisfaction to meet the 
honored name of Whitley Stokes, ther 
borne by the grandfather of the great 
Celticist of recent years 

In addition to the account of Bunting 
himself, Mrs. Fox has compiled, chiefly 
from the papers belonging to his fam 
ily, sketches of the principal harpers 
whom he knew and from whom he ob 
tained old tunes She has printed in 
full, with explanatory comments, the 
autobiographical memoir of Arthur 
O'Neill, one of the most famous of the 
harpers, and the journals of Patrick 
Flynn, Bunting’s assistant in the colle« 
tion of folk-songs tjoth documents ar 
well worth publication, and the forme: 
especially gives vivid descriptions of th 
life of the Irish country gentry and 
their itinerant entertainers a century 
ago. 

Mrs. Fox's part as compiler or editor 
of these various materials is well dis 
charged Without attempting to write 


elaborate or systematic biography, she 
has produced sketches of historical 
value and much general interest No 
small labor was involved in the examin 
ation of all her papers, and site has 
shown good judgment in the selee 
tion of her matter and skill in its pre 
entation The use of the book for con 
sultation is facilitated by a good index 
and in general the work of both author 


and publishers has been carefully and 
We have observed only 


mostly 


accurately done 
a few misprints, unimportant; 


whether the Right Honorable The O'Con 


or Don would deem unimportant the 
spelling of his name as “O'Connor,” Ww 
do not feel sure 

In Germany Edward MacDowell kr 
and admired as the American Gri 
Naturally, his songs and plano pi ar 
getting the most attention; but B. Schott 
Séhne in Mainz announce the issue of a 
arrangement for violin and piano of th 
harming plece “Claire de Lune by Hart 
ann, who had previously made for t 
same inatruments two rsions of th ‘ 
quisite To a Wild Rosé which is t fir 
piece in the best collection of short pl 
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deeply into the dark jungle of mediseval | 
research. The first volume of his 
work was devoted to the ancient nations 
and medi@val tonal art up to the year 1450. 
The ond considers in part i the Renais- 
sance ii the period of thorough- 
origin of Italian opera are 
final volume will deal with 
which Italy lost the first 
to Germany. Dr. Riemann’s 
a monument of erudition, a safe 
through a much-disputed labyrinthian 


musical 


sex 
in part 

the 

The 


in 


bass and 
treated 
the period 


place in musi 


work is 
guide 


subject 


curtain at His 
the close 
contained 


the 
London at 
which 
conclusion of his 


speec h before 
Theatre 


In his 
Majesty's 
of the 


also 


in 
speech 
reference to the 
fifth year of management) Sir Her- 
bert announced his autumn production, 
a spectacular pageant-play by Louis N. 
Parker on the subject of Sir Francis Drake. 
The of Drake will taken by Lyn 
Harding, and Sir Herbert Tree will not ap- 
The date of production will be Tues- 


September 


season 
a 
twenty 


Tree 


part be 


pear 


day 3 


(Macmillan), 
editorship of 
and Ashley 
volumes have re- 


Tudor Shakespeare 
under the general 
Profs. William Allan Neilson 
Hora Thorndike, five 
cently been added to the six or eight which 
had pre appeared. They are: “The 
Life and Death of King John,” edited by 
Henry M. Belden; “Much Ado About Noth- 
edited by William W. Lawrence; 
Tragedy of King Lear,” edited by Vir- 
1 C. Gildersleeve: “The Comedy of Er- 
edited by Frederick Morgan Padel- 
The Tragedy of Richard the Third,” 
by B. Churchill. The same 
here that marked the edit- 
issues, it is also 
in charge have distributed 
so far as possible. among schol- 
cognized qualifications for the 
to Thus, Professor 
preoccupation with “Richard 
days in Ger- 
how- 


the 
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To 
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English 
mono- 


Influence of Ben Jonson on 
15 1642,” the title of 
Mina Kerr, which was written 
direction of Professor Schelling 
dissertation (The University 
dD Appleton) Though 
more than notes loosely 
work collects in useful 
of the striking 
literary influence. Yn a 
chapter Mise Kerr finds the 
of Jonsonian to be: 
upon the theory of “humors”; 
ethical intent”; 
and a background of class- 
With teste she has lit- 
demonstrating that nearly 
of comedy, from the time of 
the appearance of “Every Man in His Hu- 
mor” to that of the closing of the theatres, 
tried his hand at Jonson's method. What 
resulted was a long list of characters typl- 
cally labelled after the manner of “Lady 
Politick-Would-Be,” “Sir Amorous 
Foole,” etc. Shakespeare himself, as every- 
body knows, fell In with the vogue when he 
created Shallow and Slender and Nym— 
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the last with his recurrent “that’s the nu- 
mor of it.” Miss Kerr does not get below 
the surface of her subject, and, besides 
confines her attention very largely to the 
first of the four tests. We should have 
been glad, to mention but one point, for a 
citation of characters in the case of which 
authors had succeeded, as Jonson succeeded 
occasionally, in arriving at eminently hu- 
man creations, in spite of his severe editing 
and exaggeration. But for the working out 
of that broader question Miss Kerr has at 
least prepared the way. 


Art 


J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue immediately 
“Joseph Pennell’'s Pictures of the Panama 
Mr. Pennell has but recently re- 
from the Isthmus. 


Canal.” 
turned 

In “Art and Environment” (Holt), Lisle 
March Phillipps applies Taine’s doctrine of 
the idce to Western art, begin- 
ning with Egypt and ending with France in 
the eighteenth century It a learned 
book and weighty in the good sense. An ex- 
tract may well illustrate both the funda- 
mental point of view and the style: 


maitresse 


is 


Art has in it something of the nature cf 
a solution of life's problem. So far as the 
particular race which creates it is con- 
cerned, it is an answer to the question how 
to live. And for this very reason a great 
creative epoch in art can never occur where 
society is uncertain of itself and distracted 
its aims. Art being the expression of 
a solution, it follows that the solution must 
be reached in life before it can be ex- 
pressed in art In each case the pow- 
er and sincerity of the movement in art is 
determined by the extent to which the idea 
inspiring it has already possessed itself of 
life and penetrated life. An idea that has 
collected a great deal of life will inspire 
a robust art An idea that has collected 
but a little life will inspire a feeble art 
Architecture always the chief 
and this makes at for unity and 
On the whole felicities 
ponderate It well observed that 
Sophia is the last assertion of the Helleni 
that Italian architecture may 
broadly regarded an unfavorable 
criticism of the true Gothic style. Natural- 
ly the work is not free from the defects «f 
all sweeping generalizations. In the at 
tempt to limit the Egyptian genius by 
ruling superstitions, the author ignores 
much fine realistic sculpture 
Moslems are by definition flighty creatures 
of impulse, no sufficient recognition is made 
of the continuity and consistency of their 
fancy the fleld of ornament _ 
short, this very stimulating book will ! 
most useful to those who can control 
generalizations from personal knowledge o 
the matter in hand. 


“Aspects of Death on 
the Living as Illustrated Works 
of Art, Especially Medals, Engraved Gems, 
&c..” is the old-fashioned title 
which F. Parkes Weber chooses for a de- 
lightful bit of antiquarianism. Tokens of 
death may remind us that it is inevitable, 
that as the end of life's woe it is desirable, 
| that it is the gate to immortality, that it 
\is preferable to dishonor. Or such insignia 
| of mortality may admonish us to gather our 
rosebuds whi'e we may. Emblems of death 
may commemorate a pest, mourn a friend, 
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or express contemplative scorn of the world 
Such attitudes toward death have from early 
found in 


times expression ornaments, 


utensils, and medals. Through all this ma- 
terial Dr. Weber proceeds in leisurely mood. 
He never too hurried for a classical ci- 
tation or a pertinent foot-note. Indeed, the 


whole study is in a fine eighteenth-century 


is 


tradition, and very refreshing to one ac 
customed to the business-like dispatch ot 
modern literary scholarship. The theme is 
followed chiefly in the field of numismatics 
which is the author’s chosen recreation, put 
painting and sculpture are _ incidentally 


brought in. The latest authorities are often 


neglected, but it cannot be said that the 
book suffers seriously thereby. Under the 
famous subject of The Three Living and 
.the Three Dead such spirited versions as 
exist in the “Trés riches Heures” and in 
the sketch-books of Jacopo Bellini might 
well have been mentioned, and Lotto’s por- 
trait of a man crushing a bouquet in which 
is an ivory skull might have been included 
There are many illustrations, and the book 
is published at Chicago by the Open Court 


Publishing Company. It will not fail to in- 
readers who have kept the good habit 
into their Horace. 


terest 


casionally 


We can only mention in passing Curt H. 
Weigelt’s elaborate monograph “Duccio di 
Studien zur Geschichte der 
Friihsienischen Tafelmalerei” (Leipzig: 
Hiersemann). The work betrays the heavy- 
handedness and diffuseness of its class, but 


Buoninsegna, 


is a very complete collection of material. 
Its seventy collotype illustrations are a 
most useful feature. Dr. Weigelt, with most 
modern critics, regards the Rucellai 
Madonna, traditionally ascribed to Cima- 
bue, as an early Duccio. Perhaps the most 


interesting portion of the study is an icon- 


ographical analysis of the Passion scenes 


on the back of the great Siena altarpiece 
The upshot of this investigation is that 
Duccio is somewhat less Byzantine than 
has been supposed. This conclusion rests 
or a rather shaky distinction between 
Byzantine and Italo-Byzantine types, and a 
quite untenable assumption that there 
could in the late thirteenth century be no 
lirect influenee of the East in Italy. The 
Worcester Museum, the New York Histori- 
al Society, the Jarves Collection, New Ha- 
n,Conn.,the Platt Collection, Englewood, 
N. J., and the Johnson Collection, Phila- 


delphia, contain pictures related to Duccio 


which have escaped Dr. Weigelt’s notice. 


“The World's Leading Painters” (Holt), 
by George B. Rose, takes up in a strictly 
biographical sense Leonardo da Vinci, Ra- 
phael, Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, and Rem- 
brandt. The works of these masters are 
mentioned very briefly without attempt at 
analysis or comprehensive criticism. Since 
the record of facts is virtually complete, we 
really the 
sort Portraits are the only 
Naturally the artists respond 
unequally this reduction to bare bi- 
The method works well in the 
case of a many-sided Ife like Leonar- 
do's; admirably in that of the intimate and 
tragic experience of Rembrandt. Rubens 
is still very readable. Titian and Raphael 
begin to be dull. Velasquez is saved from 
dalness only by an elaborate historical set- 
ting. These inequalities suggest that the 
way of straight biography is seldom the 


have essays of encyclopadi 
illustrations 
very 
to 


ography. 


The Nation 


true high road in art criticism. The ma- 
terial varies so greatly that an opportunis- 
tic course seems best. At times the man 
will seem wholly engrossing, again he pales 
before his creation. Concretely, all that is 
saying about the personality a 
Raphael or a Titian could probably be said 
in half a dozen pages, but an equal spac¢ 


worth of 


might profitably be given to any one of 
their greater works. Given Mr. Rose's ra 
ther narrowly biographical point of view, 
his essays are conducted with competent 
vigor and taste. A few slips may here be 
noted For an organized Leonardesqu 
Academy at Milan there is no sound evi 
dence Since Ginevra De’ Benci died in 
1473, Leonardo cannot hav: ainted her in 
the early sixteenth century A “birthday 
feast,” p. 65, must be nearly an unknown 
institution in Italy, where of yurse the 
saint’s day is celebrated. That Jacopo Bel 
lini learned his art in Florence is most 
questionabl The original of Raphael's 
Inghirami is not in the Pitti, but in Fe 
way Court. Wykoff and Bonifaccio ar ) 
vious misprints that need correction. Like 
Wise “Santi Pietro e Paolo,” p. 156, unhap 
pily travesties one of the best-known Ven 
tian churches, while Santi in this case is 
not Italian. These are venial blemishes in 
a work essentially judicious. Deeper mi 
givings are aroused by the author's amaze 
ment that Rembrandt could paint con amore 
the carcass of a slaughtered ox There is 
a realm of abstract beauty of color and 
light that is apparently closed to our au 
thor. Which may merely prove his acumen 
in remaining the biographer and esch« ng 
the more tenuous critical issues 

Finane 
nance 
FINANCING THE CROPS 
The recent sharp advance in the rate 


charged for mercantile loans at Chi: ago, 
together with the arrangements made ir 
this city by various Western banks for 
large loans to carry them over the crop 
moving period, has directed financial at 
tention to the probable demands of the 
interior markets during the period when 
the great crop movement operations are 
to be financed. The movement last week 
attracted more attention than usual be 
cause of the unexpected bank deficit of 
$7,750,000 reported on July 6, and ow- 
ing to the rumors in London that pow- 
erful banking interests of Wall Street 
were arranging for large advances from 
that market through the sale of finance 


bills. These loans have been procured 
with the distinct understanding that 
they shall be repaid in the autumn 


when the grain-export movement Is at 
its height. They have already reached 
a large total, and the indications are 
that considerably larger credits will be 
applied for by our banks in the near 
future. 

Although the direct movement of cur- 
rency has not turned against this mar- 
ket yet, banks here have called 
upon to pay over heavy amounts of cash 
te the Sub-Treasury for the account of 


been 





SY 


' banks in Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
the preliminary drain 
the towns and villages of 
the wheat and corn belt has become pro 


of 


where 
currency 


cities 


to 


nounced To that extent, therefore, it 
may be said that the New York banks 
have already remitted funds to tle crop 


ection. In eight of the last twelve years 
the currency movement turned sharply 
against New York about the middle of 
August. Last year the movement excit 
interest than usual 
the relatively small demand for money 
from mercantile the 
off in the inquiry from this source was 
due to prevailing de 
and to the stagnation of the bond mar 
ket. 


Unlike last year, however, there | 


ed less because of 


borrowers: falling 


business pression 


ive 


been large borrowings by merchants at 


this season, so that, taking the market 
as a whole, it may be said that the de 
mand from this source is now several 
times as large as it was then. As a meas 


re of the extent to which bank accom 
modations have been pushed, the report 
of the Controller of the Currency on the 
country’s national bank returns, in an 
swer to his call of June 14, is very il 
luminating. Compared with April 18 
the date of the preceding call, loans of 
the 7,370 institutions in the United 
States were shown to have expanded 
$71.737,000, at an average of $1,500,000 
a day; while carrying the comparison 
back to the corresponding statement 
of a vear ago, shows the increase to 
have been $343,065,000 In the twelve 
‘months preceding June, 1911, the in 
crease of loans amounted to little mor 


than half that figure—$180,679,000, while 
the daily average of the loan expansion 
during the spring of last year was less 
than $1,000,000 Two years ago there 
was an actual decline in loans between 
April and June 

Not until the detailed statement Is 
available will the sections which have 
contributed chiefly to this large expan 
sion be known: but because of the fact 
that the Western banks were themselves 
pretty well loaned up, those institutions 
have been forced of late to sell large 
blocks of short-term notes which they 
had been carrying for several months 
This has enlarged their reserves, but 


since the proceeds of these sales have 
generally been added to their deposit bal 
ances in New York, the movement will, 
in the end, lead to larger shipments of 
currency by the banks here. In general 
it may be said, however, that the New 
York balance of the interior 
bank stands to-day at or above the figure 
normally reported at this season of the 
year. The time is near at hand when it 
will be heavily drawn against in order 
to provide interior banks with the funds 
that will be required for the crop-mov- 
ing operations. 

Although the New York banks have 
within the last fortnight materially 
strengthened their reserve account, it is 


average 
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The importance of this book—the J | 
first comprehensive and orderly | 
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ment, and the ideas it assembles | | 
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and often brilliant talk—the talk of a 
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cretion, takes the world into his con- 
fidence.—London Standard. 

Mr. Smalley’s gallery of 
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others, Chamberlain, Balfour, Rose- 
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Carnegie, William W. Astor, Whistler, 
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